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REMINISCENCES OF PENNSYLVANIA FOLK-LORE. 


Tue locality from which I draw these reminiscences is the south- 
ern portion of Chester County, Pennsylvania, a few miles north of 
“Mason and Dixon’s Line,” the scene of my own boyhood. The time 
is about twoscore years ago. 

The population at that date was almost entirely American-born, 
the Irish element having not yet penetrated there to any great ex- 
tent. The general intelligence was above the average in the State, 
a result owing to the interest always taken in practical education by 
the Society of Friends, by whom the region had been settled in the 
earliest days of the colony of Penn. - 

The farms were large, often from four to six hundred acres, the 
farmhouses usually roomy stone mansions, with spacious barns and 
wide shedding, the farmyard surrounded by high stone walls, not 
for protection against attack, but as inclosures for the herds af cattle 
which fattened yearly on the succulent grass pasturage. The farm 
laborers were nearly all negroes, and lived in log cabins; not, as in 
the Southern States, grouped near the manor house, but scattered 
irregularly over the farms. Many of these negroes had come from 
the adjacent slave States of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Much of the superstition and folk-lore of my early home could be 
traced to this negro element; but some of it had other sources. 
Thus, many of the farmers observed the phases of the moon in the 
sowing and planting of crops, in felling timber, in cutting weeds, in 
the renewal of their live-stock, in the preparation of the soil, and in 
the killing and curing of meats for food. To this day I expect many 
of these beliefs survive in that part of the country, and they have at 
times been defended in the local newspapers as the observed results 
of experience. Yet there can scarcely be a doubt but that they de- 
scend directly from that remote period when the moon was the god- 
dess of moisture, the fields, the growing crops, and reproduction in 
general. Just such superstitions prevail in France, and the eminent 
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Arago thought it worth his time to write a treatise against them. 
This origin is further substantiated by the belief, in my childhood 
nigh universal, that the moon exerts a distinct influence on the 
weather, controls, in fact, the rains and dews. Now, if anything is 
clearly settled by the meteorological observations carried out in this 
country, it is that no such influence exists, and we must explain it as 
a purely imaginary action, a survival of ancient mythology, which 
~ placed the moon-goddess at the head of the celestial weather bureau 
of Olympus. 

Another belief which I remember was accepted without question 
was that which gave us our word “lunatic ;” to wit, that insanity, 
especially periodical recurrent insanity, is caused by exposure to the 
rays of the moon. I believe it is acknowledged by alienists that the 
increased light at the time of full moon excites certain classes of 
patients ; but in my early days I recall several “ moon-struck ” per- 
sons who regularly became unmanageable for the three days of full 
moon, and were quite sane at other dates. They were all colored 
people, and I doubt if it was anything more than an hallucination. 

Many of the superstitions which Grimm narrates as occurring 
among the Scotch and North Germans were familiar beliefs in the 
neighborhood where I passed my boyhood. I was often told that 
~one should have his hair cut in the waxing moon if a strong growth 
was wished for; while, if it was desired to extirpate weeds and briars 
‘so that they should not sprout again, they must be cut down in the 
wane of the moon. For some allied notion, it was the custom to cut 
trees for use as firewood in the wane of the moon, as the timber 
cured more soundly, and was less apt to become soggy and sputtery. 

The latter is also a Scotch superstition, and there is a Lowland 
agricultural maxim, “ Cut wood when the moon is wadel,” the word 
wadel meaning disappearing, diminishing, or waning. 

Jacob Grimm in his “ Teutonic Mythology,” after bringing forward 
a mass of kindred superstitions, offers the general theory that, in 
folklore, operations requiring severance, dissolution, cutting down, 
or removing from, promise best results if conducted in the wane of 
the moon ; while those of the opposite character are appropriate to 
the new moon. Thus, you should marry and you should move into 
a new house at the new moon. He also alludes to the prevalent fear 
in some localities of being “ moon-struck.” For example: the Sla- 
vonic washerwomen in Galicia will not allow clothes to hang on the 
line overnight at full moon, as they believe the dirt will still show in 
them ; while some German peasants will not drink from a mug into 
which the moon has been shining, lest they become moon-struck. 
These superstitions are strictly on the line of those which prevailed 
forty years ago, and perhaps continue to-day, in the locality I am 
speaking of. 
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One of the “ signs” to which considerable attention was paid was 
the first sight of the new moon. If this was to the left, especially if 
it was over the left shoulder, the presage was unfavorable, and some 
bad luck would occur during that moon ; but if on the right hand, 
then the lunar month would be a prosperous one. So permanent are 
the impressions of childhood that I think I now never see the new 
moon without this ancient superstition recurring to my mind. Of 
course, its roots run far back into those archaic associations which 
led the left hand to be considered that tending toward evil fortune, 
and which imparted to the adjective simister its peculiar and ill- 
boding significance. 

By some it was held that the sign varied with the nature of the 
crop to be planted. Root crops, such as turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
and the like, which ripen their edible portions beneath the soil, 
should be planted in the wane of the moon, or, as the local expression 
was, in the “sinking” sign, in contradistinction to the “rising” 
signs, which were those of the increasing orb. 

Even such a matter as fence-building should be carried on with 
due respect to these potent influences. A fence should be con- 
structed in the “rising” signs, for if the posts be planted, and the 
corner stones which support the rails in a worm fence be located in 
the “sinking” signs, the former will rot more readily, and the latter 
will sink into the ground and allow the bottom rails to decay. 

There was, I remember, some discrepancy in the opinions of the 
times when the moon indicated the weather about to prevail. Some 
said it would be at the quarters; others, the third day after the 
quarters ; and others again, the fifth and sixth days after the new 
moon. 

The myth of buried treasure, the tale of the local Nibelungen 
hoard, was one with which I was early familiar. At a remote corner 
of my father’s farm was a stagnant pool and swamp, in summer 
studded with the graceful stalks of the cat-tail or sweet flag. Rising 
beyond the swamp was a barren hillside scantily covered with tufts 
of wire grass and stunted trees. The legend was that once, early in 
the century, “after the Revolution,” and before the old people could 
remember, there was a lonely log cabin by the pond. In it lived a 
solitary and misanthropic man. No one knew his history, nor even 
his full name. At last he fell sick, and some neighbors charitably 
came to attend him. As death approached, he called them to his 
bedside, and told them that during the Revolution he had been a spy 
for the British; that for this traitorous service he had been paid 
much gold, but through avarice or remorse he had spent none of it. 
He had placed it in a crock and buried it in the hillside above his 
cabin. He desired that they should dig it up, and give it to some 
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good object. But, alas! just as he was proceeding to state exactly 
the spot where to dig, the death rattle seized him, and his tongue 
refused its function. 

So ran the story, and it was so well believed that many a pit in the 
hillside testified to the labors of the treasure-seekers. It was be- 
lieved that if one sleeps over a buried treasure he will dream of it, 
and I remember finding men sleeping in the grass on the hillside, 
hoping that the lucky inspiration would come to them. 

I have now my doubts whether the whole story was not an echo 
of some one of the Old World myths of the concealed hoard. 

It will be noted that the treasure is stated to have been blood- 
money, the price of treachery, and that it brought no happiness to 
the owner. Like the hoard of the Nibelungs, it was lost through 
hiding, since the owner failed to give clear enough directions as to 
its whereabouts. These traits seem to brand it as a modern and 
localized form of that ancient and cosmopolite folk-tale which in- 
spired the Nibelungenlied, Siegfried and the Dragon, and so on. 

Thunder-storms are frequent and often severe in that locality. 
Prudent housewives were careful to put out the fire when they saw 
one approaching, as it was believed that the smoke attracted the 
lightning. All held firmly to the opinion that a tree which had been 
once struck would not be liable to the accident again. The stone 
arrow-heads left by the aboriginal population were sometimes pointed 
out as “thunderbolts,” formed or deposited where the lightning 
struck the ground. Stones in general were believed to “grow” in 
the ground, and the lightning aided their development ; for that rea- 
son the upland fields were stonier than those in the valley. 

I can recall a few stories of mythical animals whose existence was 
fully credited, though it was difficult to find the person who would 
acknowledge to have seen them. 

One of these, I believe, was a direct descendant of the werewolf 
of the Middle Ages. It was a big black dog with fiery eyes, which 
never appeared except at night, and was an object of terror to those 
who had heard of him. A few miles from my father’s house there 
was a narrow valley, called “Sandy Hollow,” where the road de- 
scended into a dark and tangled grove, a remnant of the primeval 
forest. It was like a ravine, with steep ascent and descent, and re- 
mote from any house. Here the black dog was supposed to havea 
favorite lair, and the laboring men at night would make a circuit to 
avoid the uncanny spot. 

I strongly suspect that this dog represented the werewolf, the 
more so as I find in Grimm that in some German localities the 
medizeval wolf has been supplanted in popular tale by adog. ButI — 
cannot remember that the dog was believed to be a person who had 
taken that form, as is the case in the genuine legend. 
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Another animal which had no existence other than in the popular 
imagination was the hoop-snake. I repeatedly heard of this reptile 
as a real creature. He was said to take his tail in his mouth, stiffen 
his body, and revolve like a wheel, with such rapidity that a horse 
could not overtake him. When pressed for the exact place where 
he lived, my informants would reply, “In the barr’ns,” or, “ Down 
Marlan’.” 

Whether or not this hoop-snake fable was an ancient sun-myth 

sunk to an ordinary snake story, I shall not venture to say. We all 
know that the snake with his tail in his mouth is a very common 
symbol of the motion of the sun and the flight of time in the mythical 
devices of both hemispheres. 
' Certainly the belief in some connection of the serpent with the 
sun is visible in another notion which was widely credited among my 
boyish companions, that is, that if you kill a black snake, and hang 
him across a fence, his tail will continue to vibrate until the sun goes 
down, and then will cease. 

Connected with notions about snakes was the belief that a species 
of dragon-fly which frequents swampy ground acted as guard or 
acolyte to the serpents which dwelt there. The only name by which 
I knew the dragon-fly in my boyhood was “snake-servant.” I was 
told that these flies warned the snakes of approaching danger, and 
aided them in the acquisition of food. It would be imprudent to 
kill a “ snake-servant,” as its master, the snake, would be angry, and 
would attack the slayer on the first occasion. 

These flies are also called “ snake-feeders,” their principal duty 
being to seek out food and indicate to their lords, the serpents, where 
it was to be found. 

Cats, though as favorite household pets as elsewhere, were looked 
upon as uncanny creatures. It was surely bad luck to killone. It 
was unsafe to leave one in the room with a babe, as pussy would suck 


its breath and thus take away its life. Nor should a cat be per- - 


mitted in the room with a corpse. At an unguarded moment it 
would fly at the dead face and tear it with its sharp claws. 

Various animals could predict the weather. The apparition of the 
ground-hog on a certain day in February was watched for. If he 
looked around and went promptly back, the spring would be late ; 
if he remained out most of the day, it would be early. 

The croak of the tree-frog foretold rain, and the color of the breast- 
bone of a fall goose indicated the severity of the winter; the darker 
the bone, the harder would be the cold. 

The belief in the exercise of magic powers for evil was universal 
-among the lower classes. It was locally known as “cunjuring,” and 
it could be directed against both man and beasts. I have seen warts 
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in the manes and tails of horses, tied there for the purpose of 
causing them to be violent and tricky. A favorite means of “ cun- 
juring” was by the agency of certain roots, known only to the 
initiated. These were sometimes hidden in the house of the person 
it was intended to injure, or buried beneath the path which led 
across the fields to his house. They were supposed to bring him 
bad luck in his affairs or sickness to himself or his family. I have 
often heard people who met with a series of such misfortunes, or 
when things went wrong with them, complain of being “cunjured.” 

When cows gave bloody milk it was the result of “ cunjuring,” and 
there were various suggestions for the cure of this condition by 
magical means, but I do not clearly recall them. 

In a region so much occupied with dairy produce, there were 
many observances relating to the cow and her product. The milk 
- and butter were kept in spring houses. It was good luck to keep 
a frog or a snake in the spring. This of course may have had a 
ground in reason, as by eating the organic material they would 
render the water purer; but I doubt if this was regarded as their 
chief function. 

As a means of avoiding the influence of “ cunjuring,” and gen- 
erally to protect one from maleficent influences, certain charms were 
in frequent use. The most common of these was the horseshoe. I 
have seen it nailed over the door of a cabin or against the wall inside, 
not in the humorous spirit of our day, but as a serious and needful 
safeguard. More vaguely I remember lucky stones, pocket pieces, 
small potatoes, and horse-chestnuts carried about on the person to 
insure against ill-fortune or sickness. 

The belief that rheumatism can be prevented by wearing some 
such charm, I have since heard of in other localities, and it must be 
widespread. So, unquestionably, is the formula to cure a sty, which 
I frequently heard recommended in my youth. The directions were 
specific to go alone and by night to a crossroads and say : — 

Sty ! Sty! go out of my eye, 
And go on the stranger who next passes by. 


Curiously enough, I do not think that the very uncharitable nature 
of this invocation ever occurred to either myself or my advisers ; and 
this, also, is an interesting survival, for to primitive man every 
stranger is an enemy, and all injuries that can be inflicted on him are 
so many advantages to the tribe. The ancient Welsh laws author- 
ized the killing of three classes of men on sight, — the outlaw, the 
madman, and ¢he stranger. 

The dispersion of those trifling but disfiguring excrescences, 
warts, was generally by magical means. The warts should be bathed 
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in the water in which the blacksmith cooled his irons, when the 
latter was not looking; or they should be rubbed with a piece of 
raw meat which had been stolen, and the meat should be buried 
under a stone. As it decayed, the warts would disappear. Or a 
string should be stolen, and as many knots tied in it as there were 
warts to remove ; the string should then be buried. I remember 
trying the first-mentioned of these plans myself, with very successful 
results. 

Warts were firmly believed to be “catching,” and it was well to 
avoid shaking hands with a person who had them, They could also 
be caught from the udders of cows; but the most certain method of 
producing them was to handle a toad. This doubtless arose from 
the similarity of the dermic corrugations on the animal to warts on 
the hands. The toad was also said to eject a saliva which would 
cause a wart to grow where it touched the skin. 

A saliva charm, which may have been mentioned by Mrs. Bergen 
in her discussion of those curious superstitions, was that when you 
put on a pair of new boots you should spit on them; but it was im- 
portant not to permit others to do the same; so there would be a 
struggle among boys to torment one with new boots by spitting on 
them. 

Signs and presages of death were sufficiently numerous, but I 
doubt if any of them were peculiar to the locality. To carry a hoe 
through the house, to rock an empty chair in an absent-minded 
manner with the foot, to dream of the loss of a front tooth, were in- 
timations of the decease of some friend or neighbor or member of the 
family. The “death tick” was often referred to, and I have heard 
its peculiar sound, like the ticking of a large, old-fashioned clock, 
reckoning time toward eternity. 

The incident of death itself was held to be frequently associated 
with some physical, external manifestation. At the moment of the 
departure of the spirit, a weight would be heard to drop in some 
unoccupied room, or there would be a buzzing sound, like that of a 
swarm of bees, outside the window. What these might signify was 
not stated. 

Haunted spots were not uncommon. One house, not far from my 
father’s, was haunted because a man died there in some mysterious 
manner, and the doctors cut him up; a reminiscence, I now think, 
of a coroner’s inquest and an official autopsy. At any rate, the 
house, a fine country mansion, was believed to bring bad luck to its 
inmates, and service in it was avoided by the local domestic servants. 
Their prejudices were not lessened by a curious series of reverses 
and misfortunes which actually did pursue the various occupants of 
the place. 
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Ghosts, it is needless to say, were familiar to us as children. One 
of them used to haunt a certain hillock at no great distance from the 
paternal mansion. From time to time it would be seen there in the 
gray night light. The tradition was, that on that spot a Hessian 
soldier had been killed and buried during the Revolution, and that 
his spirit was restless in his foreign grave. 

There were other legends which, like this one, were connected 
with the battle of the Brandywine, the scene of which was but a few 
miles distant. On the floor of the old Quaker meeting-house, into 
which the wounded were carried, could still be seen certain dark 
spots which we were told were the stains of human blood, and that 
no washing could erase them. I remember looking at these discol- 
orations with even more awe than I have since regarded those on the 
marble basin in the Hall of the Abencerrages, to your right as you 
enter the Alhambra, where the members of that unfortunate family 
were beheaded to the last man. Perhaps sober science would tell us 
that the latter stains are but the ferruginous veins in the marble, and 
the former but progressive dryrot in the old boards ; but we do 
not wish to be dragging science into everything, or what should we 
have thrilling and romantic left ? 

To return to ghosts. There was another spot which they fre- 
quented. It bore the uncanny name “Gallows Hill,” because in 
some early day a gallows had been erected there, and one or more 
men hanged thereon. In a community which had been peopled by 
Quakers, who disapprove of capital punishment, such an occurrence 
was felt as a deep shock to the moral sense, and the spot was 
shunned, and fell into the worse repute as the belief grew that the 
restless spirits of the criminals still hovered around the windy hill- 
top where they met their fate. 

Though I cannot speak from personal observation of these particu- 
lar ghosts, I can of others, as I was somewhat of a ghost-seer myself 
in those days ; a faculty which I regret I lost as I advanced in years. 
I remember on two occasions seeing distinctly such supernal visitors. 
Both times it was in broad daylight and I was in sound health. 

Once it was out of doors in a garden, the next time at the entrance 
of the roomy garret of my father’s house. Of course, with such evi- 
dence of my own, I was quite prepared to accept without question 
the statements of others on such points. 

A sign of bad luck on a journey was for one to return to the house 
for something forgotten, after he had passed out the gate. I believe 
it could be neutralized by not closing the door or gate on returning. 
Persons would rather suffer some inconvenience than take the risk 
of incurring this evil presage. It was deeply impressed upon me 
by an incident of my boyhood. Some miles from us there lived a 
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widow, one of whose sons was drowned while bathing. I heard ith 
awe that, as he was leaving the house to go with his companions, he 


_ returned three times to get some trifle. His mother implored him 


not to join the party, fearing the omen of these returns, but he 
laughed at her fears as silly, and went forth to his death. 

The folk-lore of food-taking offered nothing that I remember 
which was peculiar. We held that it was bad luck to upset the salt, 
but that the effect could be neutralized by throwing some over the 
left shoulder. If one inadvertently helped to himself a dish of 
which he already had some, it was a sign that a hungry visitor 
would soon come, To take the last piece of bread on the plate was 
a sign that you would go hungry. 

In these scattered reminiscences I have confined myself strictly 
to my own recollections. There are many others which float too 
vaguely in my mind to be sure of their outlines; and yet others 
which I have learned by inquiry in later years, but which I am not 
certain were of the place and time of which I have been writing. 
The large influx of Irish laborers and domestics since I was a boy 
has introduced a mass of folk-lore and superstitious notions which 
did not exist there at that time. For instance, I never heard that 
Friday was an unlucky day; or that the number thirteen was omi- 
nous at a repast; or that one should stroke one’s self to avoid the 
influence of a bad sign, which is evidently derived from the signum 
crucis ; or a variety of other modified beliefs which come from Chris- 
tian observances. 

It is easily seen that the folk-lore of my early home had in it little 
that was peculiar. Most of the traits recall familiar English customs ; 
and the chief interest that I can claim for this article is that it is a 
faithful statement, so far as it goes, of folk-lore as it prevailed nigh 
fifty years ago in a small, well-defined area of our country. 

D. G. Brinton, 


MEDIA, Pa. 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF STRAW. 


In the pamphlet on County Folk-Lore (No. 1, Gloucestershire), 
edited by E. S. Hartland and very recently published by the Folk- 
Lore Society, I find correspondence and a note referring to a cus- 
tom in several English counties of placing loose straw before the 
door of any man who beats his wife. A contributor, S. E. B., is cited 
as observing that “the loose straw or chaff at the door of the wife- 
beater is intended as an indication to his neighbors that he has been 
threshing.” 

I believe that we must seek for the origin of this custom in Ger- 
many, but it is probably of very widespread, ancient, Teutonic origin, 
and I doubt not that it may be found through all the north of Eu- 
rope. It had originally no reference to threshing, but was applied 
specially to girls who had misbehaved, or whose morality had been 
questioned, broken straw being a synonym for worthlessness. In 
such case cut straw was placed before the door in the street on her 
marriage night. This custom, if Iam not mistaken, was extended 
—as it very naturally or unavoidably would be — to newly married 
husbands who were suspected of cruelty, neglect, or other bad con- 
duct. 

This custom was so general that more than two centuries ago a very 
learned Latin legal dissertation on it was published, in which it is, 
with all its traditions, discussed in detail. This is a work of one hun- 
dred and forty pages octavo, entitled “ De Jnjuriis quie Novis Nuptis 
haud raro inferri solent. 1. Per sparstorem Dissectorum Culmeorum 
Srugum. Germ: Durd) das Werferling Streuen. I]. Per injustam Inter 
pellationem. Ill. Per Ligationes Magicas.” 

The book begins with the grave query : “ Should harlots be con- 
demned to wear straw garlands? “ Nisi forte se intendant, quod sicut 
culmus ariste adhuc junctus est signum integritatis, ita dissecti 
culmi sint signum corruptionis et hinc indicare velint, quod sponsa 
de virginitate amissa sit suspecta, quod vulgo vocatur, Braut-Hecker- 
ling Streuen.” The work was published in Quedlinburg, without 
date, but evidently about 1650. 

I may here observe that two centuries ago, and during all previous 
time, resemblances, similes, metaphors, emblems, symbols, or “ signa- 
tures” were of far greater importance than at present. As children 
are readily caught by contrasts, and moved to laughter or admiration 
merely because there is a likeness suddenly presented, — so all men 
were once more deeply moved by foetry, or thought expressing itself 
in other forms, or in unwonted manner. This has begun to pass 
away very rapidly ; in fact it is within the memory of man when the 
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pun occupied a high position in even cultivated society. Of old, the 
simile was deeply felt everywhere. It is often found almost as a 
great truth or authority —as in “ Petrus es” — without a suspicion 
of levity. This is a great truth, and a principle which every folk- 
lorist who is something more than a mere composer and collator, 
and who rises from the dead letter of dates to the spirit of humanity, 
should bear in mind. 

The simile of the worthlessness of straw sank deeply, and spread 
far and wide, in the olden time. Thus in Malachi iv. 1 we read: “ Be- 
hold, the day cometh that shall burn as an oven, and all the proud, 
yea, and all the wicked, shall be stubble [German version, straw], and 
the day that cometh shall burn them up.” Also Isaiah xxv. 10. It 
was a very ancient custom in France to signify, by breaking a straw, 
that all allegiance was broken or denied. Thus, a. p. 922, Charles 
the Simple was reproached by his barons as cowardly, and incom- 
petent to rule, after which, as a sign that they renounced him, all 
broke straw and cast it down before him. 

In Munich (vide Park, “Sitten und Gebrauche der Deutschen,” 
1849) it was a custom to lay straw before the houses of old maids or 
bachelors because they had given to the world no Koerner, 7. e. grain, 
or children, a custom still remembered when I was a student at the 
University of that city in 1847. Death and winter are symbolized 
in many curious German customs by straw ; that is to say, a want of 
life or of fertility or value, as in Vliesingen, where it is hung before 
a house wherein a corpse lies. Hence the expressions, Strohmittwer 
and Strohnittwe, which according to Friedrich (“ Die Symbolik und 
Mythologie der Natur,” 1859) are ancient terms indicating that the 
marriage of the persons is only a sham, eine Scheinehe, as a straw 
without grain is only “a sham fruit.” Hence “ straw-bail” and “a 
man of straw.” 

Yet, as straw has its uses, it has not been universally a symbol of 
worthlessness. There is a legend of Aargau, in Switzerland, that 
when Christ went to Bethlehem to pass his birthday with his family, 
an old man reminded him that he, Christ, had been born thirty years 
before on straw in the old man’s stable. To which the Lord replied: 
“Straw was my first bed among ye: well, then, let it be blest.” 
Therefore to this day the Aargau folk weave straw bands at Easter, 
and the animals which are driven with them flourish and fatten 
finely, and the trees which are bound about therewith yield fruit 
abundantly. 

And here I reflect all at once and with surprise, while I pause for 
another example fer contra to the credit of this despised article, that 
I am in the centre of the very Land of Straw itself, where thousands 
get their living from it. When I pass to my caf¢ in the Signoria — 
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a for I am writing in Florence, where I chiefly dwell —I shall pass 
through a straw market, where wagon-loads of neat little bundles of 
straw for braiding will be selling, or, should I climb yon hill which 
lies before me as I write, and stray to Fiesole, I shall meet on the 
road many women and children, all plaiting, while under every shelter +. 
there will be groups of girls, seated before small looms, weaving it 

into different forms. Straw is indeed the blessing of this country. 

It may not be known to the reader that the performance /exnui . 
avena on the straw-pipe, as mentioned by Virgil, involved a deeper 
mystery than mere making of music. It was a banishment of evil 
influence, or malocchio. Fromann in his inexhaustible treasury of folk- 
lore, ‘‘ Tractatus de Fascinatione,” 1675, tells us that from different 
plants different whistles can be made for different sanitary purposes : 
¢. g. those made from hellebore cure “ lymphaticas ;”” those from the 
bark of the ricinus, or castor-oil bean, “‘ hydropicas.” Playing on a 
whistle of poplar bark soothes “ tschiados dolores.” Weakness or 
melancholy, or deliguium animi, may be dispelled by playing softly 
unto people on pipes made of cinnamon bark. What the moral or 
physical result would be from performing on tubes of maccaroni I do 
not know, but according to the theory of Fromann, that the sound 
follows the medical nature of the pipe, it should allay hunger, and 
most assuredly the sound of a willow-bark whistle must create an 
appetite, since from it is made the salycine extract which is not less 
tonic than quinine. 


Charles Godfrey Leland. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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THE NA-AC-NAI-YA: A TUSAYAN INITIATION 
CEREMONY. 


Tue present article ' is in continuation of a series describing the 
ceremonials of the Tusayan Indians at Wal-pi. Accounts of several 
celebrations have already been published, and can be found in the 
“Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology,” ? and the “ Amer- 
ican Anthropologist.” The \é-dc-nai-ya, or Baptismal Head-wash- 
ing, which took place in the November moon (1891), is especially 
interesting from the rites connected with the making of the new 
fire by primitive methods. 

We have adopted in our account of this ceremony a method of 
treatment similar to that already followed in other articles. The 
ceremony, the secret portions of which were performed in four of 
the WaAl-pi kib-vas, celebrated the initiation of the &4/e(s) or novices 
into the priesthoods. It occurred at WA4l-pi during the November 
moon, and in former times took place annually; but since their com- 
munities have grown small, it is only observed when there are 
enough lads of eligible age, or about every four years. It will be 
noticed in reading the account, however, that there are gaps, par- 
ticularly concerning the rites performed when the 4é-/e(s) were in- 
itiated, and that it deals especially with the proceedings which took 
place in connection with those ceremonies. While many of the 
events connected with the baptism are here recorded, there are still 
others which are not considered. 

The following can, therefore, be regarded only in the light of a 
synopsis, and is intended to call attention to the elaborate nature of 
the ceremonies connected with this initiation. No attempt is made 
to interpret the various ceremonials, but we have endeavored to fur- 
nish preliminary observations to serve as material for a more ex- 
haustive comparative study. This article, then, may be regarded as 
one of a series limited especially to the events which occur in the 
different performances. 

Following the plan previously adopted in the descriptions of cere- 
monial rites, the following summary has been prepared, giving in a 
tabular form the main events of each day: — 


} These observations were made under the auspices of the Hemenway Expe- 
dition. The notes obtained by Mr. Stephen during his visit to the village have 
furnished the material for the following article. Mr. Stephen remained at W4l-pi 
throughout the ceremonial, and not only made the observations here recorded, 
but also contributed the sketches used in the preparation of the plates. 

# Vol. ii. No. 1. 


*® April, July, 1892. 
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; November roth (first day) : 

Kwé-kwan-ta* chief made the fd’-kii-yi péfi-ya (charm altar). He and 
the asperser enact the na-na-ni-vo tufi-wdi-ni-ta (the invocation to the 
six directions). 

: Similar ceremonies performed in the Al-kib-va and Méi-kib-va. 

é The Xwd-hwan-tt, A-alh'-th, and Wii -wii-tcim-td visited the M6i-kib-va 
and performed the ceremony of making the new fire and sacrifice to 
Mé-sau-wth. 

K4-kap-ti brought into the village the Dawn Woman figurine. 

eh Ké/e(s) or young lads brought to the Mdfi-kib-va. 

_ The Awd-kwan-t@ ké-/e(s) began a separate ordeal in Tci-v4-to kib-va. 

§ November 11th (second day) : 

| Patrols in the village by the Horn Society and Xwdé-kwan-ta. 


Smoking the great snow pipe. 
Ké-de(s) visit the pa-hd-ki(s).* 
iy November 12th (third day) : 
Patrols in the village by the Horn Society® and the Xwd-kwan-ta. 
. Té-tau-kya-m@ and Horn escort performed an eccentric dance. 
| 3 Pé@'-ho(s) made, and boys dressed as women. 
| Singing at night in the kib-va. 
November 13th (fourth day) : 
All strangers excluded from approaching the mesa. 
Ké/e(s) carried down the mesa trail under guard of the priesthoods to a 


distant mountain. 


Sand altar made in the Al-kib-va. 
iG Patrols in the village throughout the day. 
1a Sprinkling the Dawn Woman, 7@-/d-tum-si. 
Visit of the societies to the 
Return of the societies with the 4é-/(s). 
Greeting of the societies in their patrols about their village. 
Smoking of the great pipe. 
November 14th (fifth day) : 
Visit of the societies to the first terrace of the mesa. 
Feast in the four kib-vas in which the 4é-/e(s) participate. 
| | Drenching of the priests by the women. 
| Singing of the priests in phallic costume. 
‘ November 15th (sixth day): 
Fuel gathering and hunting expeditions. 
- Drenching of the priests by the women. 
j Patrols through the village. 


1 See Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. No. 1, p. 12. 

Shrines. 
; * At times in the text these are called “ priests,” but it is not wholly clear that 
, they should be thus designated. Ordinarily the designation “ priest ” for certain 
( . celebrants in primitive ceremonials has been rather loosely used, and there is a 
g call for more exactness in this particular. 
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November 16th (seventh day) : 
The sidelong dance (new movement). 
Wii'-wii-tcim-th proceeded to neighboring village and were there drenched 
by the women. 
November 17th (eighth day) : 
Public exercises of the societies in full costume. 
Two priests personated the storm cloud deities; realistic imitation of 
lightning and the movements of storm clouds. 
November 18th (ninth day) : 
Three large bonfires made. 
Leaping of the priests over the fire ; imitation of mountain sheep. 
Making of the line of meal and dance in the plaza. 
Processions and dances by the Wii'-wii-tcim-t@ and Té-tau-kya-mda. 


November 10th (First Day). — The Tci-v4-to and Méfi-kib-va’ were 
the only two kib-vas promptly occupied at sunrise, but shortly after- 
ward the following nd’-tci were displayed at the hatchways.? Tci-va- 
to kib-va displayed the 4-to-ko (crane) nd@'-tci, a stout rod forty inches 
long, on the end of which strips of corn husk and wing feathers of 
the crane were tied with cotton string, Pl. I. fig. 5. When the nd’- 
tci was in place at the Al-kib-va, it was sometimes the helmet de- 
scribed on another page, at other times a whitened elk horn. At the 
Wi-kwal-i-obi there was a £é/-tsa-kwd, a small rod with hawk wing- 
feathers attached to the end; and at the Moji-kib-va a rude staff 
with feathers of the red-shaft woodpecker. When the nd'-fci was 
set in place, meal was sprinkled upon it, and a part of the meal was 
cast along the kib-va roof toward the sun.® 

The chief of a society is the kib-va chief during the period which 
his society occupy it, and associated with him are several other 
chiefs, varying in number and functions according to the character 
of the society, but a constant associate is the asperser, 1/4-kwan-ta, 
he who uses the md-kwan-pi (aspergill). 

In the Tci-v4-to kib-va, about noon, Ana-wi-ta, the chief of the 
Kwd-kwan-th, stripped off his clothes so that he was naked save a 
breech-clout, and sifted valley sand over the s#-pa-pu, the plug of 
which was withdrawn at sunrise. He covered the surrrounding 
space of the floor in an irregular circle about two feet in diameter, 
and across this sand he made three intersecting lines with white 
meal from the tray which he brought down with him. He puta 

1 For size of Tci-v4-to kib-va see American Anthropologist, April, 1892, p. 108; 
for Méfi-kib-va see Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. No. 1, pp. 19, 22. 

? During ceremonials in the kib-vas or chambers where the secret rites are 
performed a #4@’-tci or standard is placed in the straw matting at the entrance to 
show that the rites are in progress. 

* This was called na’-tci-d-pi piih'-ta-bi, the trail leading from the na’-tet; na’-tci 
means upright or vertical, but as here applied signifies a signal. 
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little corn pollen in a handled vessel! of rectangular form, eight 
inches long and half as wide, and partly filled it with water from 
another larger bowl, and set it upon the intersection of the meal 
lines, Pl. II. fig. 12. Just then the asperser came in, and stripping 
off his clothes and letting his hair fall loose, as the chief had done, 
he sat down on the north side of the Ad-kwi-pi, the chief sitting 
close beside him on his right. The chief had several small bundles 
and pouches, and a cylindric box for holding feathers, lying before 
him. From these the asperser took some entire skins and some 
mere portions, representing twelve different birds, and some other 
objects. While he was thus engaged, the chief made a curious 
prescribed substitute for a rattle, as none of the ordinary gourd 
rattles are used by this society. It was in all respects similar to 
the nd'-tci on the hatchway, only not quite so large, and he tied a 
small bell just below the feathers. In the tray of meal he also stuck 
six of the triple leaves of the pine, to the base of each of which he 
fastened a short cotton string. 

They both now began to sing, and the chief beat time by tapping 
on the floor with the end of the md@’-tci held vertically. He placed 
the first group of six skins upon the meal lines, as indicated in the 
diagram. He then arranged the ears of corn upon the skins, and 
close beside them he placed the six pebbles (each having some re- 
quisite peculiarity, but no opportunity offered to examine them 
closely), and finally another set of six skins was deposited upon the 
right of those first laid down. This arrangement occupied some- 
thing over half an hour, as each object was placed in position only 
as some particular strain was sung, and in placing them the chief 
always began at the meal line marked No. 1, Pl. II. fig. 12. 

Eight songs were sung while he was placing these objects, and 
during the singing of another group of eight songs the asperser laid 
the pebbles in the A#d-kwipi, and tien rested the ears on end 
within it ; he then slightly dipped the tail or the distinctively col- 
ored end of each bird skin and feather tip into the water, afterwards 
laying it down in the place from which he had taken it. He also 
sprinkled pollen in the bowl, and aspersed to the six directions with 
each ear of corn as he took it out and laid it in its former place. 
The song was an hour and a half long, and just as it closed the as- 
perser took from one of the chief's bags a quartz crystal. Sucking 
it, he passed it to a young man sitting near, stitching a kilt, who 
went up the ladder and reflected a ray of sunlight into the Ad-kwi-pi,? 


1 It is called the #4-4w#-fi, and on its rim are terraced projections on the four 
sides. 
® See ceremony in the Farewell Xa-éci'-na. Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. 


vol. ii. No. 1, p. 76. 
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and afterwards the crystal was put in the liquid. The chief then 
returned all these things to his fetish pouches and feather box, and, 
tying the six ears of corn together with a cotton string, Pl. I. fig. 7, 
he hung them up on a peg at the west end of the kib-va. 

In the Al-kib-va, Wi-nd-ta and Tu-wds-mi, who are dual chiefs of 
the A-d/h-t# (Horn Society), performed similar ceremonies, but there 
were no bird skins used, nor were pebbles noted. In the Wi-kwal- 
i-obi kib-va, Siin-d-i-ti-wa, chief of the W7/-wii-tcim-t# and A-mi-to- 
la, his associate, swept the kib-va and sprinkled evenly the main floor, 
and that of the upraise, with clean valley sand, to a depth of one 
quarter to one half aninch. In the Méfi-kib-va a ceremony with a 
fid-kwi-pi similar to that described took place just after sunrise, 
the sand being placed on the southeast corner of the main floor. 
Lés-ma, the chief of the 7é-tau-kya-m# society, and his associate, 
officiated, and at the close of the ceremony they swept the floor and 
sifted valley sand over it, as had been done in the Wi-kwal-i-obi 
kib-va. 

In the Al-kib-va, lying on the floor on the west side of the fire- 
place, was a fine /i-/dn-ko-hi (rotating wood ; fire-drill apparatus). 
This consisted of the pi-/dn-ko, a slab of dry willow (16 in. long, 
1} in. wide, } in. thick), and five p#-/dn-kon-ya-ta, spindles, all of 
which were about @ in. thick; three of them 18 in. long, and two 
others nearly three feet long. The slab was flat, with a slight lat- 
eral curve ; one end rectangular, the other carved into two curving 
tips.! Its upper surface was entirely covered with charred cavities 
in which the end of a spindle had been rotated, and connecting with 
each of these was a groove notched down the outside of the slab. 
When the apparatus was in use, these grooves served to conduct 
the tinder, as it became ignited, to additional tinder and shreds of 
bark which were spread underneath. Use and age had darkened 
the slab to the color of mahogany. Over each end the typical a- 
kwd-kwo-ci and numerous old cotton strings were looped. These 
were survivals of former celebrations. The spindle was made of two 
parts: the longer piece was fashioned from the branch of a wild 
olive, the bark of which was scraped off and the surface rubbed 


1 Mr. Walter Hough, in his excellent article on “ Fire-making Apparatus in 
the United States National Museum,” Report of Nat. Museum, 1887-88, pp. 531- 
587 (see, also, American Anthropologist), figures, p. 541, a “ fire-making set” 
from “ Moki” collected by Mrs. J. W. Stevenson. He says: “The Moki fire 
tools are used now principally in the estufas to light the sacred fire and the 
new fire, as do the Zufiis, and the Aztecs of Mexico did hundreds of 
ago. They use tinder of fungus. or dried grass rubbed between the hands.” 

On p. 541 (of. cit.) the same author gives a brief account of how the fire is made 
with similar sticks by the Zufiis, according to Colonel Stevenson, and a reference 
to the ceremonies at that time by this people. 

VOL. V. — NO. 18. 14 
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smooth; the drill proper was a piece of the stem of a species of 
bush clover about four or five inches long. One end of the drill 
was blunt, the other bevelled. The point was tied upon the bevelled 
end of the longer piece by a wrapping of yucca shreds. (See Pl. I. 
figs. 6, 6a.) 

The fire apparatus of the Kwd-kwan-t# in the Tci-vd-to kib-va 
was somewhat similar to that of the Al-kib-va, but the slab was of 
stone, about a foot long (2 inches wide and } inch thick), and with 
the edges and end straight. It likewise had old cotton strings of 
former celebrations tied to it, and at each end a na-kwd-kwo-ci had 
been recently attached. In the Al-kib-va two or three trays sat 
beside the fd-kwi-pi, in one of which were two sets of cd-kwa 
(blue) pa@’-ho(s), made by Wi-nd-ta and Tu-wds-mi. Two sé/e pa’-ho(s), 
a small kwdtc-kya-b@,' and a miniature wu-kd-kwe-wa, great girdle, 
both the latter freshly treated with white clay, were lying on the 
meal in the trays. 

Each kib-va had a great pile of t#4de (greasewood) piled on the roof 
on the west side of the hatchway. There was no féf-ya in any 
kib-va, but a circular patch of valley sand surrounded the sé-pa-pu in 
the Tci-v4-to kib-va. A similar patch occupied the place where the 
altar of the Mdm-srau was in the Al-kib-va. 

At four p. m. the Kwd-kwan-t#, led by Ana-wi-ta carrying a tray 
of prayer meal containing the pine leaves mentioned, walked in an 
uncostumed procession from their kib-va to the Mofi-kib-va. They 
were followed by the A-a//'-t@ from their kib-va led by Wi-nd-ta, who 
likewise carried a tray of meal in which were six triple leaves of 
pine. These were followed by the Wi'-wi-tcim-th, who were led 
from the Wi-kwal-i-obi kib-va by their chief, Siifi-d-i-ti-wa. 

The 74-tau-kya-ma, with their chief Lés-ma, already occupied 
their kib-va, the Méfi-kib-va. Five of their principal men stood on 
the north side of the fireplace. No one was in costume, although 
each of the A-a/h'-t2 had a spot of white clay on each cheek. When 
the Kwd-kwan-t@ reached the hatchway, each man threw down a 
handful of meal on the fireplace and descended the ladder, stepping 
down on the north side and filing around the main floor. The 
A-alh'-th followed ; then came the W1'-wii-tcim-th, each man of each 
fraternity throwing down a small handful of meal on the fireplace 
before he entered. All stood, and there were at least one hundred 
and forty persons in the kib-va. A little space was preserved around 
the fireplace, and all the chiefs, naked except a breech clout, stood 
there in a cluster. Two naked fire-makers of the A-a//'-t#, with 
their apparatus, squatted at the southwest corner of the fireplace, 


1 The Awdtc-kya-b& is a large white cotton blanket-mantle, without decoration, 
woven by.the bridegroom and his uncles and presented to the bride. 
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and two Kwd-kwan-td fire-makers with their drill squatted at the | 


northwest corner. The men who were to revolve the spindles held 
them vertically, the drill end of the spindle resting in one of the 
cavities on the surface of the slab. The two helpers squatted be- 
side them, ready to assist in igniting the shredded cedar bark. 

The chiefs held 4é/-tsé-kwa in their hands. The fire-makers were 
decorated before leaving their own kib-vas, with one long white line 
down the outside of the arms and legs. Each fire-maker held his 
right arm extended along his drill vertically. The priests and other 
members stood in perfect silence for quite five minutes, and then at 
a spoken signal from Lés-ma all four societies burst forth into song, 
each singing its own stirring anthem, beating different time, the 
Kwd-kwan-th keeping time with cow-bells, the A-a/h'-t@ with tor- 
toise and hoof rattles. The other two priesthoods had no instru- 
ments, but preserved their own songs quite distinctly. 

After nearly ten minutes all ceased their songs about at the same 
time, then amidst perfect silence the fire-makers began rotating 
their spindles! The actions of both couples were alike ; the man 
at the spindle squatted on the floor, his legs slightly drawn up, but 
apart, the slab lying on the floor between them. He carried his ex- 
tended hands to the top of the spindle, which he rotated by pressing 
it between his palms and rapidly rubbing them back and forth ; this 
motion was accompanied with a downward pressure, which quickly 
brought his hands close to the slab, when he immediately began at 
the top again. All his motions were with the utmost vigor until 
fire was produced. 

The slab rested upon shredded cedar bark, and the helper tore a 
little of it into filaments which he laid upon the notched groove. 
Just before the spindle was set in motion it was lifted, and a small 
pinch of ¢a-/d-si (corn pollen) was put in the cavity, and from time 
to time, while the spindle was rotating, the helper sprinkled a little 
pollen in the cavity around it. Smoke began to rise in about forty 
seconds, but the rotation was steadily continued, while the helper 
carefully nursed the ignited pollen and filaments as the smoke in- 
creased. Ina little less than three minutes a small flame was vis- 
ible. The A-a/h'-t# obtained fire first, and the Kwd-kwan td shortly 
after. Soon there was a lively blaze of cedar bark, which was pre- 
pared by the 74-tau-kya-ma in the fireplace,” before the ceremony 

! The ceremony was called cii'-yi-ma. 

2 When the fire drill is used on secular occasions, a little sand is used to in- 
crease the friction instead of pollen, and dried horse-dung or rotten wood is 
used for tinder, and the helper also fans the ignited particles with his breath. 
Under these conditions smoke is often produced within twenty seconds, and 


flame in less than a minute. But at this ceremony none of these ordinary ad- 
juncts may be used, nor may the helper assist the ignition with his breath. 
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began. Lés-ma now held the tray containing meal an1 pine leaves 
brought by Ana-wi-ta, and Siifi-d-i-ti-wa stood close beside him, 
holding a similar tray and pine leaves brought by Wi-nd-ta. All the 
principal men of the group (in undetermined sequence) uttered a 
short prayer, at the close of which Lés-ma picked up one of his pine 
leaves, holding it by the string, and cast it into the fire, after which 
Siifi-d-i-ti-wa did the same. Thus they alternated until they sacri- 
ficed them all, and then short prayers were again said by all the 
chiefs. This ceremony is called, 


Mé-sau-whh t-na-mh s6-cii_ méf-mii-we-th an-d-ya, 
Mé-sawwih, that whichishis ll the chiefs placed, 


or, freely translated, the placing of all the chiefs’ Mé-sau-wih' 
sacrifices. A-vdi-yo, who is the 47-vdm-yvk ti'-wa-/a, kib-va sentinel, 
or tyler of the Awd-kwan-ta#, then lighted, at the fire just made, 
a ko-pi-tco-ki (a long thick wisp of shredded cedar bark, bound 
loosely with yucca), and going up the ladder went to the Wi-kwal- 
i-obi kib-va, into which he descended. It was quite empty, as all 
the members were in the Méjfi-kib-va ; but before leaving, the kib-va 
fire-chief had arranged a pile of cedar bark in the fireplace; to 
this A-vdi-yo set fire. He then went to the Al-kib-va and the 
Tci-va-to, both of which were also empty, but had cedar arranged 
in the fireplace, which was also fired from the 4o-pi-tco-ki. The 
final disposition of the torch was not observed.2, When the torch 
was brought up it was nearly sunset, and just then Ka-kapti, a 
member of the Horn Society, appeared at the head of the stair 
(south) trail, on the edge of the court in which the Méfi-kib-va is 
situated. He wore the typical helmet of the A-a/A’-td, a large white 
Ko-ho-ni-no buckskin, thrown over the shoulders as a mantle, and a 
large, clanking tortoise rattle on each leg, fastened behind at the 
garters. He crossed the court bearing 74-/d-tum-si* (Dawn woman), 
a wooden figurine (eighteen inches high), arrayed in the miniature 
white mantle and girdle, Pl. I. fig. II., which had been noted in the 
Al-kib-va this morning. Thrust in her girdle were the two sets of 
pa'-ho also noted in the same place. Ka-kap-ti held a deer antler in 
his left hand, and carried in both hands before him the figure as if in 
atray. He approached with avery reverential pace, and placed the 
figurine, facing westward, on the east front of the Méfi-kib-va hatch- 
way where the nd’-tci stood. 


1 Fire deity, God of the Surface of the Earth. See Four. Amer. Eth. and 
Arch. vol. ii. No. t, p. 12. 

2 After the occupants returned, the kib-va fire was maintained with greasewood, 
and it was observed throughout the succeeding days of the celebration that it was 
forbidden to light a cigarette or pipe from this fire. 

* 7iim-si, a young married woman who has not yet borne a child. 
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Ta-li-ho-ya (also of the A-a/h'-1#) stood on the upraise at the foot 
of the ladder, wearing just over his forehead the horns of the female 
mountain sheep attached to the scalp piece.! He had a smear of 
white down the middle of his face from the forehead to the chin. 
Just at sunset seven elderly men came from their houses, each lead- 
ing a young lad (4é/e), naked save a very scanty white kilt fastened 
around the loins with a string. The hair of these boys was hanging 
loosely ; and before they stepped on the hatchway they took off their 
moccasins and surrendered their blankets to the old men who led 
them. As each boy came to the hatchway he threw down a handful 
of meal on the fire, and then stepped on a rung of the ladder. He 
placed one foot on the next rung, when he was at once lifted off 
by two of the 74d-tau-kya-md#, the lad passing his arms around the 
neck of one of them, as prompted. The boy was carried down the 
ladder, and then passed into the arms of another 74-tau-kya-md, 
who carried him to the northeast corner of the upraise and seated 
him upon an outspread mantle. All seven were carried down into 
the kib-va and the elders followed them. The kib-va seemed quite 
full before, but the new arrivals were crowded in. A ma-kwd-kwo-ci 
of woodpecker feather was tied to the scalp of each novice by a 7é- 
tau-kya-mh, and vigorous songs were sung simultaneously, each soci- 
ety singing its own song as before, all in different tunes. After 
these songs, prayers were offered by the chiefs. Then Ta-l4-ho-ya 
came up the ladder, followed by a few of the 7dé-tau-kya-mta, the 
kéle(s) behind them, and then nearly all the W#'-wii-tcim-th ; Ka- 
kap-ti left the figurine of the Dawn woman on the hatchway, and 
closed the procession, which went through the passageway under 
[n-ti-wa’s house, down over the west point of the mesa, and out toa 
pa-hé-ki, but which one was not observed. 

The A-a/h'-td and Kwd-kwan-té returned to their own kib-vas. It 
was just getting dark, and several of the 7d-tau-kya-m# were in their 
own kib-va eating. They also poured water in three fid-kwi-pi(s) at 
the west end of the kib-va. There were but few persons in any 
of the other kib-vas, for those who had not departed with the pro- 
cession had gone to their houses to bring their food, as the mem- 
bers of these societies eat all their food in the kib-vas during the 
continuance of the celebration. 

Shortly after, every kib-va was found to have its quota of members, 
but there were no songs, and no péfiya. The figurine which had 
disappeared from the Méfi-kib-va was now, it was said, in the posses- 


1? This scalp was four and one half by two and one half inches, and the attached 
horns were five inches long, one and one half inches wide at the base, curving and 
tapering to Iess than one half an inch at the point; three quarters of an inch 
thick at the base, tapering to one eighth of an inch thick at the point. 
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sion of the Kwd-kwan-td. The seven 4é/e(s), who were huddled 
together on the upraise in the Mdfi-kib-va, had been rubbed with yel- 
lowish mud pigment. They were marked with a stripe around the 
leg below the knee, and two black finger-marks down each cheek. 
This was done by Siifi-d-i-ti-wa and Lés-ma. The &é4/e(s) were not 
allowed to eat or drink until the fifth day. 

The three 4é@/e(s) in the Tci-va-to kib-va were said by Ana-wi-ta to 
be Kwd-kwan-th-ke-le. At 8.15 two naked Horn priests with hel- 
mets and two without, all with tortoise-shell rattles on the right leg, 
passed quickly through the front street of W4l-pi and along the mesa 
towards Tewa. At 8.30 five Kwd-kwan-td, wearing their typical 
gourd helmets, Pl. II. fig. 10, each carrying a long white baton on 
the left arm and a cow-bell suspended at the right garter, also passed 
along toward Tewa in a mysterious way. Soon others followed, and 
all returned soon after. They made no offerings, but were merely 
making a patrol. The 7é-tau-kya-m@d and Wi'-wii-tcim-th kept in 
their own kib-va. At midnight all the Awd-kwan-td stripped, let 
down their hair, donned their helmets, and, squatting in a wide 
semicircle round the &d-4wi-fi, sang for an hour anda half. The 
Horn men were in their kib-va, without clothing, hair hanging loose, 
and their helmets on their heads. They squatted on the floor and 
sang for an hour, but the priests in other kib-vas were not ceremo- 
nially engaged. 

November 11th (Second Day).—The figurine of 7é@-dd-tum-si 
(Dawn woman) was set on the Tci-va’-to kib-va hatchway beside the 
na'-tci, facing westward, at sunrise this morning. There was no cere- 
mony in any kib-va at dawn, but two 4-a/h'-td came to the Méfi-kib-va 
as escorts, and about twenty uncostumed 74-tau-kya-m# came out of 
the Mof-kib-va just after sunrise. The escort of A-a//'-t# gave each 
of the seven naked 44/e(s) a deer antler, as they came up to follow 
the 7éd-tau-kya-m#, who then began a most remarkable shuffling 
dance, singing stentoriously and moving sideways in a crooked line 
along the front path of the village to the open space before the house 
of Wi-kyd-ti-wa. There they paused and sang about fifteen minutes, 


and then moved back through the village again to the Mofi-kib-va, | 


where the Horn escort left them, after having taken the horns away 
from the 44/e(s). . 

Mysterious alarums, excursions, and patrols characterized the in- 
mates of the Tci-va-to kib-va and Al-kib-va all day. Certain Horn 
sentinels patrolled singly, others in groups of two or more, but the 
Kwd-kwan-td always went in clusters. Both societies sprinkled meal 
at several fa-/d-ki(s), called pa-ké-ki hém-o-yd (in the shrine 
here desires placing), and over the edge of the cliffs. An enor- 
mous rude clay pipe, PL II. fig. 11, surrounded by a braid of corn 
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husks to support it, which was made by the Kwd-kwan-td yesterday, 
was then smoked. This pipe, the capacity of which was at least four 
ounces of tobacco, was moulded by a man and baked by a woman. 
Two of these pipes, called snow pipes, were made, and both were 
used. 

In the afternoon a blanket was suspended on a pole outside the 
hatchway of the Tci-vd-tokib-va, to prevent the rays of the sun 
from shining upon the three novices who sat in the northeast corner. 
They were not allowed to see the sun until after their final initiation. 

About forty objects called Mof-ko-hu, Pl. I. figs. 1-8, all very 
old, but newly whitened with a clay pigment, but without painted 
designs, hung on the Tci-vd-to kib-va walls. These were carved from 
kwd-ni, the wood of the flower stem of the agave. 

The Awd-kwan-t# gathered in a semicircle about nine o'clock, 
p.M., and the 7cé-tcof-mof-wi (Smoker Chief) filled the snow pipe 
with péda, and, holding it vertically, after much effort lit it, and 
smoked at least fifteen minutes. Ceremonial songs were then 
sung, and at 10.40 Ana-wi-ta looked out of the hatchway, and com- 
ing back, said, “ Now it is time.” All became silent, and, getting 
their blankets, rolled themselves up and lay down as if to sleep, allow- 
ing the fire to go to smouldered coals. Ana-wi-ta said, as he pointed 
to the Pleiades, “ When it gets yonder,” pointing about an hour and 
a half ahead, “ come back and see the people from the Méfi-kib-va.” 
He went down into the kib-va and in a short time all were in asound 
sleep. All the members were in the other kib-vas, but only some of 
them were asleep. At 11.40 the 7é4-tau-kya-md@, wrapped in their 
blankets, for it was very cold, stood in a huddle round the Tci-v4-to 
hatchway. The chiefs cast meal on the Kwd-kwan-t@ fire, and all 
the 7d-tau-kya-mé# (about thirty) sang a fine, solemn chant. The 
seven 44/e(s) were with them, each carried on the back of a member 
of the 7d-tau-kya-m&, enveloped in his blanket, over whose shoulder 
the head of the £4/e peeped out. These 44/e(s) sat on the edge of the 
Al-kib-va with their feet on the Tci-vd-to kib-va roof. The chiefs of 
the A-a//'-td and the Wil-wii-tcim-ta came close beside Lés-ma at the 
hatchway and cast meal on the figurine as well as on the fire. The 
fire chief of the Kwd-kwan-th, followed by the three Kwd-kwan-td 
kéle(s), came up the ladder. The first £4/e, before he let go of the 
ladder rung, was prompted to take hold of the fire chief's blanket. 
The next £4/e followed in like manner, taking hold of the preceding 
ké/e’s blanket. They started off in file toward W4-la,! each holding 
the blanket of the one preceding him. Eleven other Kwd-kwan-th 
with clanking bells followed them, and all went to the pa-Ad-hi just 
east of Wa-la, cast meal upon the shrine, and returned. Wi-né-ta 

1 The gap near the trail to Tewa. 
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then set out for the same place, followed by the seven #é/e(s) and 
twelve 7d-tau-kya-m# and one or more Horn priests as guards. The 
rest of the 7d-tau-kya-m@ remained at the hatchway, singing a song 
with a lively measure. Wéi-nd-ta and the &4/e(s) returned at about 
midnight, fifteen minutes after their departure. The Kwd-kwan-ta 
in the kib-va cast meal up through the hatchway in response to that 
cast upon their fire. The 7@-tau-kya-ma sang until one o'clock, when 
they were escorted back to their kib-va by two or three Horn priests. 
All then slept the rest of the evening, except the patrols, which were 
maintained through the night. 

November 12th (Third Day). — After sunrise, the 74-tau-kya-ma, 
with Horn escort, performed the same eccentric dance as yesterday 
through the village, the £4/e(s) being naked save a breech-clout. 
Each /4-tau-kya-ma (as yesterday) carried an ear of corn. Lés-ma 
bore a 4é/-tsa-kwd, and the ké/e(s) had their ké/e pa'-ho(s) in their 
hands. The coiffure, Pl. I. fig. 1, of the 44/e(s) was very curious, 
and consisted of a yucca strip and folded corn-husks worn as a fillet, 
the hair being bound in strands projecting from the sides of the 
head. Except during ceremonials, the 44/e(s) sat perfectly still in 
the kib-va and did not leave it, an old vessel being brought for their 
use to serve as a close stool. 

In the Al-kib-va every one was very busy furbishing old horns and 
whitening them with clay. They had about forty horns of deer, 
antelope, and a few elk piled up on the main floor. There were also 
several horns of the female antelope and female mountain sheep, 
which had been taken from the animal with a portion of the scalp 
attached. 

The helmet, of which there were many, was a skin mould of the 
mountain sheep horns, fastened with cotton strings to a hemispheri- 
cal wicker skull-cap, the cap being secured to the head by a string 
passing under the chin. The helmet of the Awd-kwan-td was of 
gourd, fastened to the wicker cap and painted white, with cloud and 
rain symbols painted on the sides with shale, Pl. II. fig. to. 

The first ceremonial pa’-ho was made to-day in the Tci-va-to kib-va. 
In the Mofi-kib-va at four Pp. M. some of the elders disguised the £é#/e(s), 
endeavoring to make them look like squalid married women, and by 
stuffing blankets under their skirts in front most of them were made 
to appear pregnant; one long-legged, gawky boy was made up to 
resemble a pregnant Navajo woman. All of them wore old tunics 
and ragged mantles, and on the gown, over the abdomen and hips, 
was drawn the phallic symbol imprinted with a corn-cob dipped in 
yellowish mud or clay. 

When the 44/e(s) were ready they presented a most grotesque ap- 
pearance. They were all bare-legged, wore old white mantles, and 
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all carried a burden of some kind ; an old peach basket, a bundle of 
fuel, a cradle, or a grass broom. Each bore a #e-/épa-ho in one hand. 
Two Horn escorts came down into the kib-va and stood on the up- 
raise while the £4/e(s) were being thus arrayed. They had a white 
stripe down the middle of the face, their hair was loose, and each 
wore over the forehead the horns and scalp of the female antelope. 
One of them carried a deer antler, the other an ear of corn, and each 
had a tortoise shell rattle fastened to each leg below the knee. 

Lés-ma, leading all the 7é-tau-kya-mé in ordinary clothing, filed 
out, followed by the &é/e(s). One of the Horn escort went before 
Lés-ma, and the other followed at the end of the procession, behind 
the 4é/e(s). They danced along, always moving sideways, through 
the village and back to their kib-va. As they passed the kib-vas of 
the Kwd-kwan-t# and Horns, the Md-kwan-ta at each aspersed them. 

At evening the chiefs asked that notices be written for them, 
warning all white people to keep away from the mesa to-morrow, and 
these were set up by the night patrols in cleft wands on all the prin- 
cipal trails! Alarums and excursions of the Horn and Kwd-kwan-ta 
patrols continued till late, and then the Kwd-kwan-td gathered in 
the kib-va as last night and sang. When the Pleiades were in place, 
they went to sleep and allowed the fire to dwindle; then the 7é-tau- 
kya-mi Horn and W7'-wii-tcim-t@ came and the 4é/e(s) were taken 
out, the same as last night.” 

November 13th (Fourth Day).— Several of the 7#-wa-/a-td, or 
watchmen, of the Horn Society, carrying each an elkhorn, went out 
before sunrise as sentinels, and placed the horns upon the different 
trails. This signal is perfectly understood among the neighboring 
tribes, and no one ventured to pass it. Shortly after eight a. m. the 
Ta-tau-kya-mi and Wii'-wii-tcim-i@, with a strong escort of Horn men, 
wended their sidelong way from the Méjf-kib-va court through thé 
passageway and along the front of the village, all the line facing 
south. The seven #é/e(s) were with them, and each of the two 
societies sang its own song, the Horn priests being silent, although 
joining in the sideling step. Reaching the house of Wi-ky4-ti-wa, 
the east end of this long line turned around so as to face north, and 
thus they retraced their curious movement westward back along the 
front of the village, through the court, and along the passageway to 
the point of the mesa. Here they resumed their ordinary gait and 

1 At daybreak on the following morning the principal trails leading from the 
four cardinal points were “ closed” by sprinkling meal across them, and laying on 
each a whitened elkhorn. Ana-wi-ta told the observer that in former times, if 
any reckless person had the temerity to venture within this proscribed limit, the 
Kwd-kwan-té inevitably put him to death by decapitation and dismemberment. 

? These four societies display jealous care not to look down into, or even step 
on the roof of each other's kib-va, except when taking part in a ceremony. 
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passed in single file down the left or south trail and away across 
the plain, taking the 4é4/e(s) to Ciic’-tii-bafi-tii-kwi. They were all 
arrayed in whatever portions of the “ American costume” they were 
rich enough to possess. Their necklaces of coral, turquoise, and 
silver only emphasized their mongrel appearance, half Indian, half 
American. It was quite apparent that the occasion demanded a dis- 
play of all personal wealth, and a masquerade was the result. To 
add to the grotesque absurdity of costume, all were accoutred for 
the chase, armed with bows and quivers, repeating rifles, and belts 
of cartridges, putc-ko-hu(s) (rabbit sticks) and throwing clubs, and 
every man hada bundle of food, 7-47, melons, etc., slung behind him 
in a blanket. 

Lésma and two or three elders were spinning cotton strings in the 
Mojii-kib-va and the méa-ko-hu which are figured, Pl. II. figs. 1-8, 
were displayed on the walls on this morning for the first time. In 
the Wi-kwal-i-obi kib-va, Siifi-d-i-ti-wa (its chief) and two or three of 
the oldest men were preparing hawk-feathers, tying them in pairs 
with a cotton string, and many sheep scapulz were lying in a pile 
on the floor. Si-kyaus-ti-wa was to be a drummer, so he said, and 
his drum, newly whitened, was at his elbow. The ladder, from the 
bottom up as high as a man could reach, had also been whitened. 

In the Al-kib-va Tu-wds-mi and another man were making a 
curious altar (féf-ya). Our sketches of this altar are not complete 
enough for immediate publication. 

The frame was wood, painted blue-green, and the vertical piece 
had faint traces of design. The effigies on the top of the frame were 
without regularity, and all were very rude. The two ¢#-fo-ni(s), how- 
ever, had fine projecting feathers, and pieces of shell and other ob- 
jects were tied round them. The ears of corn in the compartment 
of the pdéf-ya were brought from time to time, each member bring- 
ing a single ear. Tii-wds-mi sprinkled a trail of meal from the ¢#fo- 
ni(s) along the south side of the main floor to the ladder on the 
hatchway, and then as he walked he cast the remainder of the meal 
on the roof to the eastward. He was not only reticent but also 
surly, and would impart no information as to the meaning of this 
performance. About eight other priests were in the kib-va, working 
silently on paraphernalia for the ceremony, but inquiries in this 
kib-va were suppressed with black disapproval. 

In the Kwan-kib-va (Tci-v4-to) the priests were whitening their 
helmets and méf-ko-hu(s) (Pl. I. figs. 1-8). There was one whitened 
tip of the agave fruit stalk (4wd’-nz) about ten feet long and quite 
slender, and a dozen or more whitened clubs of herculean appearance, 
three to four feet long and four to six inches in diameter at the large 
end. Every object used was painted white, and the clubs, although 
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they looked like massive and deadly weapons, were really lighter 
than cork. Patrols of three to five members of the Kwd-kwan-th 
sentries passed occasionally, but they were generally in pairs, and 
some were without helmets. Those without helmets had their bodies 
painted with white clay decorations, and black marks (ya-/d-ha, pul- 
verized specular iron) of two fingers’ width were drawn from temple 
to temple across the eyes. There was a large tuft of paroquet 
plumage on the crown of the head, and their hair hung down loose; 
strings of turquoise loops depended from each ear. They wore 
massy necklaces of coral and turquoise, and a white girdle with 
woven decoration girt the white kilt around the loins. A gray fox 
skin hung behind, and they wore short blue leggins, gartered with a 
hank of blue yarn ; red (c#-ta) shoes ; yarn anklets of plaited designs ; 
a hank of blue yarn on the right wrist; a cowbell at the garter ; 
and another at the girdle. The beautifully embroidered ceremonial 
mantle completed the costume of these 7d-ka-m#. A club (méf-ko- 
hu) rested in the left arm of each, and in the right hand of one was 
the £é/-tsa-kwa. The other carried an archaic effigy (méf-ko-hu.) Two 
of these were watched as they passed down through Tewa to Coyote 
Spring where they disappeared among the foothills, to become visi- 
ble again passing west beyond Za-wd-pa (Sun Spring).! After they 
returned to the kib-va and had disrobed, they told me that they 
visited all the trails and reported to Ana-wi-ta what tracks they had 
seen. 

In the Kwan-kib-va, when the members were decorating their 
helmets, the cloud design was painted with shale, mixed with the 
saliva of all those engaged in decorating. There were six or seven 
present, and all chewed melon seeds and spat in the same mortar. 

While the white clay coating of the helmet was still wet, it was 
thickly sprinkled with pi-cin-pi (the downy growth under the 
eagle’s wing), representing snow. The face decoration of those 
wearing the helmet was the typical Kwd-kwan-t# decoration, a short 
curved stripe of white clay under the right eye, and another under 
the left jaw, halfway between the ear and the chin. The three 
ké-/e(s) still maintained their vigil in the Kwan-kib-va. They were 
given a thorough massage at noon, and sat in the same position they 
first occupied. All the chiefs agreed in saying that neither those 
three nor the seven which had gone for ordeal at Ciic’-tii-bafi-tii-kwi, 
had eaten a morsel or drank a drop of water since the first day. The 
youngest £é/e was at least thirteen or fourteen years old, and some 


1 Water, Pa’-hu. 

2 This helmet is called ¢6-ko-na-ka, and represents the helmet of Cé-toh-i- 
n&ifi-wa, from sé-cii, all; tok-pe-la, the sky: u#-néif-wa, the heart; the heart of 
the sky. 
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of the older Kwd-kwan-td told me that they knew nothing of the 
nature of the ordeal to which the other #é/e(s) were that day 
subjected. 

The patrols relieved each other from time to time; that is, on re- 
jturning to the kib-va, others went on the rounds. The 74-ka-md2, 
however, returned to the kib-va only to report and to warm them- 
selves a few minutes when they renewed the black stripe over their 
eyes and set out again. Several old men, among them [n-ti-wa, 
were making superficial repairs along the thoroughfares and passage- 
ways in Wal-pi, pecking off projecting knobs and ridges.! The 
horses were all driven off this morning, and the burros were brought 
to the summit of the mesa and put in their pens, but the sheep were 
taken out to graze for afew hours. There was no stranger on the 
mesa, and no visiting between villages took place.” 

In addition to the decorations on the face of the Kwd-kwan-tn 
which have been described, the following body marks are to be noted : 
A white line, the width of a finger-tip, was drawn from the tip of 
each great toe along the instep, up the front of the legs, along each 
side of the body slightly in advance, and curving in front of the 
shoulders, down the front of the arms and over the back of the hand 
to the tip of the middle finger. There was another stripe from the 
heel up the back of the leg and over the hip to the shoulders. All 
the Kwd-kwan-t# and Horn priests began decorating themselves 
at 3.30. Each Horn man had a fine white Ko-ho-ni-no buckskin, 
worn as a mantle, and his face was whitened, although wearing his 
ordinary clothes, but Pau-a-ti-wa wore a fine smoke-tanned fringed 
jacket. They had a tortoise rattle at the garter, and the majority 
wore one on each leg. All wore the mountain sheep horn helmet, 
or the horns of the female animals previously mentioned, and carried 
an antler in their hands. 

At four p. mM. Pau-a-ti-wa and another elder, both bareheaded, came 
up from the AL-kib-va with five of the other Horn priests, costumed 
as above, following them. They formed in a line facing their kib-va, 
casting meal from where they stood towards the 7@-/d-tum-si, which 
had all this time, day and night, sat on the hatch of the Kwan-kib-va. 
They then passed along the mesa toward the east to Tewa. Pau-a- 
ti-wa carried a huge bunch of goat and sheep hoofs, jingling it as a 
bell, and the other elder followed in the rear, carrying on his left 

1 The villages are situated upon the summit of the mesa, which is a stratum of 
soft sandstone, quite bare and flat, but not at all smooth, excepting along the trails, 
which are mere narrow grooves worn by the constant passing of many feet. Small 
deposits of iron ore, in seams and nodules, occur throughout the stratum, causing 


much roughness in the weathering of the surface. 
2 This proscription of strangers and neighborly visits is maintained only during 


this fourth day of the ceremony. 
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arm a large elk antler. With his right hand he jingled a large bunch 
of ox (elk ?) hoofs. 

Directly after the Horn priests moved away, one of the 74-ka-ma g 
came out of the Kwan-kib-va followed by thirteen others wearing | 
helmets and ordinary clothing. Seven or eight of these priests wore 
the large ceremonial mantles, while the others wore small white | 
mantles with scarlet and black borders. The rear of this line was 
guarded by the second or remaining 74-ka-m&. This procession fol- 
lowed the Horn men, keeping thirty or forty yards behind them. 

Both societies went to every pa-hé-ki on the summit of the mesa, 
every man without halting casting meal on each shrine. Every mem- h 
ber of these two columns uttered a prescribed salutation to every 
person they met. Thus when the Horn priests countermarched, and 
afterwards met the Kwd-kwan-t#, each member in the former line 
uttered a long-phrased salutation, and each of the Kwd-kwan-t@ re- 
sponded; the effect was pleasant, sounding like a chanted glee.! 
Returning to Wal-pi, instead of going down the front path, they 
turned to the right along the back street, passing around the out- 
side of the houses along the edge of the cliff out toward the point, 
then around [n-ti-wa’s house into the Méf court, not through the 
passageway, but around the south side group of houses at the extreme 
west end of the village? They cast meal on each of the kib-vas in 
the Mofi court, and then passed through the passage into Zc#d’-mo 
(Antelope court). They did not cast meal on the unoccupied Na- 
cab kib-va, but threw a pinch of meal over the edge of the cliff just 
opposite the s/pd-pu in the dance court. The procession thus en- 
circled the village six times, and then each society went down into 
its own kib-va. 

Shortly after six p. M., or well after dark, the two societies returned 
with the £4/e(s).2 These they sent down in the Mofi-kib-va, and the 
societies resumed their oblique shuffling dance, and began singing 
the songs which they sang in the morning. They sidled down the 

1 These greetings are constantly exchanged : “ Hdh-au i-taft-wii-ii” (May there 
be plenty in your mother’s house), — an ordinary salutation when friends meet; 
“ Hak yi-mii ki-wte-ni ?” (Where are you going, carrying a burden ?) 

2 Almost the same route as that taken by K4-kap-ti in the last circle of offerings 
at the Snake celebration. 

8 Ciic’-tii-bafi-tii-kwi (the southwesternmost mountain), which was visited by 
the £¢-/e(s), is 7ce-jin-dez-a (black rock cape, Navajo), and must be fifteen or twenty 
miles from WAl-pi at the lowest estimate. This gives them thirty miles’ tramp, 
and considerable labor at the place. They dig mé-di, the root of the yucca, 
which is used as a soap in the subsequent head-washings, and also /i/’-ma, a 
white gypsiferous clay, used in personal decorations by these four societies, but 


they say no ceremonies are observed at this distant place. Horses were await- 
ing them beyond the valley, on which the older men rode and carried the food 
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front of the village and back to the Mofi court, perhaps four times. 
After going to their homes and bringing their food, they went down 
into their kib-va. None of the £é/e(s) had yet broken their fast. 

Many of the principal men warned the observer to keep indoors 
to-night, and not to look upon any of the processions, lest the snow 
power should be offended and cause a dry winter. The observer 
had no opportunity of consulting the Awd-kwan-td chief, and pre- 
sumed he had sent the warning ; hence the ceremony in the Kwan- 
kib-va was not witnessed by him, although in the morning Ana-wi-ta, 
the chief, much regretted this and denounced the officious ones, 
saying he was chief of that kib-va and had particularly wished the 
ceremony to be noted in the Americans’ books. 

No one stirred abroad save the Kwd-kwan-t@ and A-alh'-t#. On 
making the tour of the village on the flat house-roofs, it was found 
that every house was dark and no inmate was visible. The two 
priesthoods mentioned made separate patrols, two, three, six, and 
eight in each group. Some of the Kwd-kwan-td bore empty coal-oil 
cans, which they beat with a stick and made a tremendous uproar, 
while others carried cow-bells. The Horn Society wore tortoise shell 
and hoof rattles. The limits of the patrols were confined to WaAl-pi, 
but at 8.15 both societies in two separate columns went up as far 
as the gap at Tewa, leaving a small patrol in Wal-pi. At 8.35 the 
two columns returned, and thereafter confined themselves to Wal-pi. 

The two bands numbered at this time from twenty-five to thirty 
members each, and no matter how frequently they met, they chal- 
lenged and greeted each other as they passed. The members of 
both societies were barefoot, and the reason for dressing the paths 
for this night’s promenade was now apparent. As the night grew 
later the pace waxed swifter, until, as the Pleiades reached the 
zenith, both the Horns and the Kwd-kwan-td encircled Wal-pi at a 
furious run, which they maintained until Orion was in the same 
position as when the 74-tau-kya-mé finished their song on the pre- 
vious night, or about one o'clock in the morning. 

Then the groups went into their kib-va, although small parties 
patrolled the village through the whole night.! 

November 14th (Fifth Day). — An hour before sunrise the 7d@-taw- 
kya-ma and W%i'-wii-tcim-ta marched down to Kwan-kib-va and stood 

1 The explanation of these encircling promenades is the same as of the series 
of encircling runs made by a single courier, K4-kap-ti, during the Snake celebra- 
tion. On the first day these two warrior priesthoods described a wide circle in the 
valley surrounding the mesa and deposited fa’-Ao(s), but on succeeding days they 
narrowed these limits, until on this evening they merely surrounded the houses. 
These fa’-ho(s) announced to the deities their desire for moisture, and every day 


they became more urgent, and to-night the pell-mell racing through the village 
simulated the sounds of the driving storms for which they are constantly longing. 
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on the roofs wrapped in their blankets. Their chiefs and those of 
the Horn society were clustered round the 74-/d-tum-si holding meal- 
trays in their hands. All sprinkled the figurine, and the two socie- 
ties began their fine solemn hymns. The two Horn sentries stood 
in front of the 7é-tau-kya-mht kéle(s) at the west end of the roof of 
the Kwan-kib-va. 

The two great snow pipes were passed up from the Kwan-kib-va, 
every one except the 44/e(s) smoking in turn. Twelve Kwd-kwan-ta 
then came up, and took the 7é-tau-kya-ma kéle(s) to the pa-hé-ki 
east of the mesa break, returning with them in about fifteen minutes. 
Then the three Kwd-kwan-th ké/e(s) came up. Wi-nd-ta and Ka- 
kap-ti guarded them, and with about twelve of the 7d-tau-kya-ma 
and Wii'-wii-tcim-th went with the £é/e(s) to the same pa-hd-ki and 
returned about sunrise, the £4/e(s) going down to their several kib- 
vas. On the first glimpse of the sun the song ceased, and Ka-kap-ti 
took in his hands the 7@-/d-tum-si figurine. The 74-tau-kya-méa then 
filed off toward their own kib-va, and the W7'-wi-tcim-th followed 
them. Nearly all the Horns, wearing helmets and buckskin man- 
tles, and some fifteen or twenty Kwd-kwan-td with their helmets 
but in ordinary clothing, followed. Ka-kap-ti went in front of the 
Horns bearing the figurine of 7@-/d-tum-si. 

As the 7é-tau-kya-m@ reached the stairway trail leading out of 
the western court, they filed down it, all the rest following to the 
broad terrace, a little west of the group of houses on that end of the 
mesa. There the Kwd-kwan-ta, the 7d-tau-kya-ma and the 
tcim-t@ clustered in three separate groups or irregular lines about 
one hundred yards apart. The latter two societies on halting began 
their songs. The Horns scattered among the cliffs between the ter- 
race and the summit, and bounded constantly back and forth among 
the crags, faithfully imitating mountain sheep. The songs continued 
fifteen minutes, during which time Ka-kap-ti placed the figurine back 
in its concealed niche! from which he took it on the first day. The 
songs ceased, and the societies returned to their several kib-vas. 
While the figurine was being deposited, Ana-wi-ta and Wi-nd-ta re- 
mained each in his own kib-va, and there prepared an emetic in a 
food basin. The basin was nearly filled with water, and in this was 
crumbled up a handful of the dried herb called by them o-hé-ya- 
aa-th.' On returning to their kib-vas all the members drank of this, 
and then went upon the roof and vomited over the edge of the cliff. 


1 On a subsequent visit to W4l-pi an effort was made by the observer to dis- 
cover this niche, but he could find no trace of it. They would not allow one to 
descend at the time of the deposit. 

* This plant is used in all purification ceremonies in which an emetic is pre- 
scribed. 
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About eight a. m. a fine feast, in which there were six kinds of 
food, was served in each of the four kib-vas. The 4é/e(s) then broke 
their long fast, nor did they seem very ravenous, but for the first 
time ate among the other members.! About one thirty 7d-tau- 
kya-mt, naked save a small breech-clout, came out of the kib-va. 
Their bodies were entirely covered with chrome-colored clayey pig- 
ment, and they had a red ochre (c#-ta) stripe of two fingers’ width 
across their eyes from temple to temple, and another across the 
mouth from jaw to jaw. Phallic symbols, most of them of rude exe- 
cution, were drawn with c#-¢a on the back, breast, and arms. Several 
had the same symbol on the back, extending across the shoulders, 
the tips coming below the ribs and the line reaching to the hips. 
On some this symbol was reversed, covering the entire breast, and 
the majority had several of these designs from four to six inches 
square. Around the neck all wore tufts of rabbit skin with the fur 
attached, stained with c#-ta and fastened to a yucca fibre as a neck- 
lace. They had similar tufts attached with yucca to the perforated 
ear-lobe. All have their hair drawn to the front of the head in a 
conical coil over the forehead, bound with corn-husk strips, with pro- 
jecting husks as a substitute for a feather plume. All were barefooted, 
and in their right hands each carried an ear of corn. Lés-ma and 
another chief carried each a 4é/-tsa-kwa. As soon as each emerged 
from the kib-va he began singing ; one of the members beat upon a 
small cottonwood drum eighteen by ten inches in size, and they ar- 
ranged themselves in a group of three or four huddled lines. Using 
their ears of corn as pointers, they gesticulated * to the women who 
were gathered on the house terraces. The women shouted back 
at them in anger, which if assumed was real enough in its action. 
They also threw water on the group (called #-mei'-mi ki-kii-vya, the 
group poured upon), and now and then foul-smelling urine was 
poured upon them from basins large and small. Some of the older 
women ran in among the group and poured water from a gourd 
over individual priests. (This is called #-mi i'-ya, “Thou I pour 
upon”). At some of the houses, after the women had emptied all 
their vessels of fluid and exhausted all their vituperation, they fell 
to pelting the 74-tau-kya-m& with melon rinds and other refuse, and 
flung ashes upon them. During all this the 74-tau-kya-m@ continued 
their songs, and every woman added her quota of Hopi billingsgate. 
The group moved from house to house along the front of the village, 
halting in front of every house group, then, passing round to the east 
end of the village, came back by way of the street on the north side 


1 Nearly all of the initiation ceremonies were not observed. 
* They leaned the head on the shoulder, and made satyric grins, evidently 
striving to give the face as gross a leer as possible. 
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and up through the dance court back to the kib-va, in a little short 
of an hour. Two Horn priests, each with an antler in hand but 
without helmets, escorted them. The 4é4/e(s) were in the ranks. 
On passing Kwan-kib-va the Md-kwan-ta aspersed them from the 
aid-kwi-pi, and Wi-nd-ta did the same when they passed his kib-va. 

At four p. M. the W4i'-wii-tctm-t@ came up from their kib-va sing- 
ing, old Si-kydus-ti-wa beating their drum. They divided into two 
groups, and eighteen members as orchestra clustered around the 
drum singing. These were naked save the breech-clout ; a yucca 
strip was passed around the head close to the scalp. Their hair fell 
loose over this fillet, and a tuft of the hair on each side of the head 
was also bound with a corn-husk. A streak of dull-yellowish clay was 
drawn across the eyes to the temples, across the mouth to the jaws, 
and bands of the same pigment, broad as the palm of the hand, sur- 
rounded the upper part of the breast and the loins. There were nar- 
rower streaks around the leg above and below the knee and on the 
fore and upperarm. Three short horizontal marks were also drawn on 
each side in front and just below the chest. Twelve other members 
formed in a line; six of these were arrayed as those just mentioned, 
and the last of them, a young lad, carried on his back the fa-vai-yé-4- 
ka-ci,a tablet on which the sun was depicted. Alternating with these 
six were six others disguised as women wearing old tunic gowns. Siifi- 
é6-i-ti-wa, who was naked, led the twelve, and A-mi-to-la, his associate, 
disguised as a woman, closed the line, each of these two bearing a 
ké-tsa-kwa in the right hand. The rest of the Wi/-wii-tcim-td car- 
ried an ear of corn in the right hand, and in the left hand a singular 
phallic symbol called 4#’-wa' (vulva). After the dance an effort was 
made to see these phallic objects, but they were concealed and the 
chiefs would not show them, nor were they again displayed. The 
Wii'-wii-tcim-th all proceeded, singing as they went, to the dance 
court, where the twelve formed in a broken circle. A Horn sentry 
preceded and another followed the group of twelve, and when they 
formed in circle the Horn sentries did not come within two or three 
paces of each other. On this “circle” being formed all faced in 
file, and danced in stiff-legged, sliding jerks backward, without lift- 
ing the feet from the ground, all holding the right arm extended in 
front; the hand well elevated, grasping the ear of corn. A circuit 
being completed, all faced about and again revolved backward. The 
eighteen already mentioned stood by, clustered round the drummer, 
singing. A third Hern sentry guarded this group, and the dancers 
were silent. Meanwhile, women drenched both parties with water 
and urine, screaming bawdy taunts from the housetops, some of the 

? Figures of this may be seen on consultation with the authors. They are too 
realistic for publication. 
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older women going among the groups and pouring liquid upon indi- 
viduals, and sometimes thumping them with the empty gourds. Only 
a few of the younger women and one or two girls were seen throwing 
water from the roofs ; ashes, melon rinds, and other débris were also 
thrown on this society. 

This curious backward circling dance! was maintained for an hour, 
and then all the W#'-wii-tcim-td except two, one of whom was Ko- 
pe-li, moved in ordinary procession to their kib-va. These two 
held a seance of especially obscene language, and to some extent 
gesture. The two Horn sentries tore the breech clout from these 
two Wii-wii-tcim-th, and finally seized hold of them and threw 
them down with violence sufficient to break every bone in their 
bodies. The W#'-wii-tcim-td preserved excellent temper, and, while 
the guards held the two down, the screaming women rushed down 
with vessels of water, urine, and filth of all kinds, and drenched and 
smeared these scapegoats. One of them tried to escape, but the 
Horn guard brought him back and again threw him down very vio- 
lently.2 It was now quite dark, and the two Wii'-wii-tcim-t@ were 
taken back to their kib-va. The Horn escort then returned to their 
own kib-va. There were no ceremonials held in any of the kib-va, 
on this night, although the usual patrols of the Kwd-kwan-th and 
Horns were maintained. 

November 15th (Sixth Day).— Shortly after sunrise the W2i/-wii- 
tcim-th came up from their kib-va and formed in two lines facing 
each other, the drummer standing between the lines and beating his 
drum. Three Horn priests, naked save breech clout, and with white 
decoration on face and body and wearing helmets, were escorts. 
Pigment decorations of the W1'-wii-tcim-t@ were made as on yester- 
day, but the hair was all loose and there were no female disguises. 
Siifi--i-ti-wa held a 4é-tsa-kwa in his right hand and nothing in his 
left. All the others held a corn ear in their right hand and nothing 
in the left. In one line were eighteen, in the other thirteen priests. 
As they began to sing they moved sideways along the front of Wal- 
pi, at the east end of which they countermarched and passed back, 


1 Kac-ai-lé-ti-bi. This term was given to this dance, but the same term is 
applied to any dance where an emblem is displayed in uplifted hands. 

2 This rather nasty drama was thus explained: During the Mam-zrau-ti cele- 
bration in September, these two Wi'-wii-tcim-t@ were specially active in drench- 
ing and besmearing the young maids, and these two Horn sentries called them- 
selves the friends of two of the maids who were so liberally drenched at that time. 

The sentries prevented these two from returning to the kib-va until the women 
had ample opportunity for retaliation. After the women had avenged themselves, 
K6-pe-li seized one of their mantles and spread it on the ground, claiming that 
they should ‘ill it-with melons for him, in consideration of having looked upon his 
nakedness. 
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always sideways. All sang, and occasionally there was a shout of ob- 
scenity to which the women replied in kind and ran among them, as 
the day before, but there was not so much drenching or throwing of 
liquid. They all interlinked hands in each line, the right hand with 
the left hand of the man on the right, palm to palm, the fingers im- 
bricated. 

About nine A. M. twenty-one Kwd-kwan-td led by {n-ti-wa filed off 
to the east through Tewa, and crossing the gap silently continued 
along on the summit of the mesa for the purpose of hunting and 
fuel gathering. Several carried bells in their hands, and all bore 
putc-ko-hu(s), clubs, bows, and arrows, lariats, and food in blankets. 

The Horns in ordinary clothing, but wearing buckskin mantles, 
passed up to the western court, and then the 74-tau-kya-m# came 
out, followed by the Wi'-wii-tcim-t#. With the Horn priests they 
formed one long line, and all began moving sideways. In this order 
they passed down the front of the village, a Horn guard leading the 
Td-tau-kya-mui ; then came the W1'-wi-tcim-td, also led by a Horn 
guard, and then the Horn society led by one of its own chiefs. They 
countermarched at the east end of the village, and returned to the 
Mofi court, thence down the stairway trail, going westward. All of 
these carried implements similar to those of the Kwd-kwan-td already 
noted, and as they passed down the stairway they shouted jibes to 
the women, who ran to the edge of the cliffs to shout back their own 
taunting replies. In all this the Horn escorts were silent. The 
procession marched off south and west toward the main drainage of 
the valley, but every now and then halted to dig up some mole or 
prairie dog, all raising shouts of victory when the small game was 
found. They were supposed to capture everything they came upon, 
but no firearms were carried for that purpose. The expeditions of 
these combined societies were called £o-mé-ko-t-ca, fuel-gathering. 

Just before sunset the two phallic societies and the Horn escorts 
returned from their hunt in the west. The game captured by each 
society was carried separately on the back of one or more of its own 
members, arranged on crates with great nicety. All other members 
brought back enormous loads of greasewood. The game was carried 
down in the various kib-vas, and afterwards distributed among dif- 
ferent families as presents from each society by members represent- 
ing prescribed Ké-tct-nds, called the Ké-ki-li1 The Kwd-kwan-th 


1 The chief of the Wii’-wii-tctm-t@ made the tour of the village, accompanying 
two members of his society representing this X@-éct-nd, and shortly afterward 


the chief of the 74-tau-kya-m&, accompanied by two of his people, did the same. . 


The Xo-#i-/i is a hunting Xd-tct-na, of whom much interesting lore is current; 
the personators wore long loose gowns, in imitation of the deerskin garment 
which this Kd@-tcf-nd is said always to wear, and in their hands they carried 
rabbits and a bow and arrow. The chief announced their approach by shaking 
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returned from the east about an hour after dark, and an hour or so 
afterward thirteen of them, in the elaborate costume (noted with the 
Td-ka-ma@, except the black streak over the eyes), carried their game 
to the dance court and there presented it to the women, making a 
fine moonlight picture. Constant excursions of the Horn society 
and the Kwd-kwan-t# were made in groups of from two to ten through 
the early part of the night, and about 10.30 all went to sleep except 
L the regular patrols. 

November 16th (Seventh Day). — The W7i'-vii-tcim-td, in two lines, 
escorted by Horn sentries, passed down the front of WaAl-pi about 
half an hour after sunrise. Both lines faced south, and they danced 
; in a halting, sideling gait five or six yards to the left, then to the 
d right four or five yards, the movement being a short joggling step, 
keeping time to the rapid drum beats, and maintaining this singular 
| movement they passed along the front of the village, the women 
| pouring down liquid and drenching them as on previous days. 

A-mi-to-la, disguised as an old woman called Wii-wi-tcim wiig-ti, 
, ‘ danced out and in between the lines, making obscene gestures. 
£ Reaching the narrow neck of the mesa break to the east of WaAl-pi, 

they assumed an ordinary gait, and proceeded to Si-tcém-o-vi. There 

} they resumed their sidelong movement and were drenched with water, 

etc., by the women of this village. They then returned to W4l-pi and 

passed sidelong as before along the front of the village back to their 

kib-va. It was bitter cold, and the younger men shivered and seemed 
to suffer from their drenching. There was no other public ceremony, 
} nor any secret ceremonies observed in any of the kib-vas. The 


Wii'-wii-tcim-th made si-kyd-pi-ki (a yellow pigment) with great care, 

the process occupying several hours. A party of ten persons from 

Zufii arrived on a visit, but they took no part in any ceremony. 

There were excursions and patrols of the Horn priests and Kwd- 
kwan-th as on former days, and patrols during the night. 

November 17th (Eighth Day)—An hour before sunrise, while it 

r was yet dark, the Wii’-wi-tcim-t@ moved sidewise down the front of 

, the village, singing as usual, but no one drenched them as on former 

: 4 occasions. The Horn sentries escorted them, Siifi-d-i-ti-wa carrying 

4 his £4/-tsa-kwa and all the others ears of corn. Pé'-ho(s) (PI. I. fig. 3) 

f of blue and other colors were made in the Horn and Kwan kib-vas 

a to-day, and two skin tablets (PI. II. fig. 9) to be worn on the back 

were prepared by the Kwd-kwan-ta. 

About eleven a. m. the W1'-wii-tcim-td@ emerged from their kib-va 

, in brilliant costume. They had paroquet plumes on the head, 

bright yellow pigment for body decorations, white kilts, and fox skins 


a gourd rattle, and the X@-scf-nd, in a curious high-pitched falsetto, uttered the 
call which gives him his name. 
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hanging from their girdles. They were barefooted, and a rosette of 
- flanges, blue and yellow, about three or four inches in diameter, was 
fastened a little to the right of the crown of the head. With a Horn 
escort they sidled through the village and back many times, singing 
to their drum-beat a very tuneful melody with the refrain “ Méya-da- 
Jol” repeated many times. There was no drenching to-day, and all 
the women expressed their admiration at the participants in the pro- 
cession, There were thirty-two participants in all, moving in two 
lines in each of which a youth carried the sun-tablet on his back. At 
half past three the procession returned, and the members disrobed in 
the kib-va. The Kwd-kwan-t# and Horn societies were costumed, 
and in the forenoon various fa'-ho(s) were deposited in the shrines. 

The 7d-tau-kya-m@ were very busy in their kib-va. Every mem- 
ber was shelling corn of the different colors as if on a wager. Each 
man made a figure of moist clay, about four or five inches across the 
base. Some of these were in the form of two mammz, and there 
were also many wedge and cone forms, in all of which were imbedded 
corn kernels, forming the cloud and other of the simpler conventional 
figures in different colors, but the whole surface was studded as full 
as possible with the kernels.1_ Each man brought down his own 9é-o- 
tas (tray), on which he sprinkled prayer-meal, and set his £é-#-ti-kwi 
(corn mountain) upon it. He also placed ears of corn on the tray. 

Between four and five o’clock the A-a//'-t2, numbering forty-four, 
costumed with helmets, white clay decoration and kilts, but barefooted, 
marched into the Mofi court, filing to the right as soon as entering, 
so as to encircle the Mojfi-kib-va, and, as the head of their line passed 
round the west side of the hatchway and headed toward the passage 
leading to the dance court, the 7é-tau-kya-m@ led by Lés-ma began 
to emerge from their kib-va. The leader passed into the Horn col- 
umn behind Wi-nd-ta. The next 74-tau-kya-md stepped in behind 
Tu-wds-mi, and thus the line kept on up the passageway to the dance 
court, moving slowly, so that the 74-tau-kya-u.@ had time to come up 
their ladder and take their position in the procession, a Horn priest 
alternating with a member of the 74-tau-kya-ma. 

The 7d-tau-kya-mh were also in gay adornment, their hair hang- 
ing loose. They had body decoration of white clay, and each was 
barefooted and wore a white kilt. Each carried his tray with the 
corn-lecorated clay mould. The costume was not quite so attractive 
as that of the W2'-wii-tcim-td, but it was bright and effective. This 
whole line moved sideways, only penetrating the passageway for the 
sake of winning room. Before it reached the dance court it counter- 
marched, moving sideways, and again passed round M6fi court, halting 


1 See “ Kd-i-ti'-kwi” in the descriptions and figures of the La’-/a-kon-ti, A mer- 
ican Anthropologist, April, 1892. 
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when the line extended between the west and east side passages, the 
line facing north, Two young men of the Horn society wore very 
gay costumes and personated He-ydp-au-wi.! Their helmets were 
beautifully inlaid with a mosaic of split corn ears. Each of these 
two carried a tray of prayer-meal, and stood in front of the line at 
the east and west ends. Lés-ma and Wi-ni-ta took the trays from 
these two bearers, leaving a large meal-ball in each bearer’s hand, 
and, going to the west end, the two chiefs named sprinkled a broad 
path in front of the line from west to east and resumed their position 
at the east end of the line. The two young men (personifying He- 
ydp-au-wh), who had remained standing at the opposite ends of the 
line, now simultaneously threw their balls toward the ground at the 
centre of the line. They made capital shots, and the two balls 
smashed together fairly in the centre. The two fine athletes rushed 
toward each other sideways with remarkable speed; but passing each 
other at the centre, they continued to the ends of the line, exchang- 
ing places. As soon as they reached the ends they sprang high 
in the air, and the whole line burst forth in a fine solemn song, to 
the rhythm of which the deity figurantes performed a bounding step, 
leaping high in the air with bended legs, and preserving their posi- 
tions in front of each end of the line. At the end of every stanza 
the song ceased long enough for the deities to rush past each other, 
exchanging places, and this astonishing bounding feat was main- 
tained for twenty minutes. The whole line then passed slowly along 
the front of the village sideways, facing the north, and singing, and 
all the women came out and helped themselves to the clay moulds 
and the ears of corn borne by the 74é-tau-kya-md, bestowing many 
thanks upon the priests. The line turned back at the east end of 
the village and passed again to the court, still moving sideways, but 
now facing the south, and as the line reached Mdjfi-kib-va the 7@- 
tau-kya-ma \eft the ranks and swiftly went down the ladder. The 
Horn priests, without stopping, continued to move sideways to their 
own kib-va, which they entered. 

Two young men from each of the Xwd-kwan-td#, Horn and 74-tau- 
kya-ma societies, costumed handsomely, each one having a Ko-ho-ni- 
no basket tray, made the rounds of the village before sunset. Each 
couple moved quite independently of the others, and they went be- 
fore every house, neither entering nor leaving the ground nor mak- 
ing any sign or call, but all the women were expecting them and 
brought out a double handful of meal, half of which they cast into 


1 He-ydp-au-wa, Storm Cloud deities. These are particularly designated as 
the nimbus clouds which frequently trail or roll along the mesa summits, accom- 


panied with lightning and heavy rains. 
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each basket. The young men carried this to their several kib-vas, 
where it was set on the west end of the main floor.! 

In the Kwan-kib-va the méa-ko-hu(s) and all the fetishes were taken 
off the walls where they had been hanging and laid on the west end 
ledge, not concealed, but so placed that they could not readily be seen. 
Then the floor was swept, and all the Kwd-kwan-td divested them- 
selves of everything except the breech clout, and sat down on the 
uprise. Ana-wi-ta, however, sat at the west end of the main floor, 
on the north side of Ké-tcin-ki, his back against the ledge. All 
remained quiet for perhaps fifteen minutes, when a clanking of 
tortoise-shell rattles was heard overhead, and two meal balls were 
thrown down the hatchway, striking about the centre of the main 
floor. These were thrown by Wi-nd-ta and Tu-wds-mi, after which 
the Horns in full dress descended. As in the afternoon, the chiefs 
and several other elders wore the fine large ceremonial mantles, and 
all save the first three wore the fdf-wa (mountain sheep) helmets. 
Wi-na-ta and Tu-wads-mi had loose flowing hair, and accompanying 
them was a very old white-haired man carrying a #d-kwi-fi and an 
aspergill. He wore on his head the horns of the female antelope. 
Each of the chiefs carried a ¢4-fo-ni in his left hand and a méf-ko-hu 
in his right. These three stood in the centre of the floor facing the 
ladder, and the rest of the Horns filed around the kib-va and stood 
upon its three sides (N., W., S.) in double and treble ranks, all upon 
the main floor. Ana-wi-ta and all the Kwd-kwan-t@ remained seated 
throughout, looking on but taking no active part. Each Horn man 
as he set foot from the ladder uttered the prescribed inquiry whether 
he was welcome, to which all the Awd-kwan-t@ responded in unison 
“ Welcome.” 

The old man spread a large ceremonial mantle on the floor be- 
tween the two chiefs and between them and the fireplace, and Wi- 
nd-ta asked the godfathers to bring their novices, the three Kwd- 
kwan-th kéle. The godfathers brought the lads beside the ceremo- 
nial mantle on the floor and divested them of their breech clouts, 
wristlets, and ornaments, so that they were perfectly naked, allow- 
ing them to retain only the corn ear which each held in the right 
hand. They then made them squat side by side, and were particu- 
larly careful to see that only the tips of their great toes touched the 
mantle, then the godfathers retired. 

The Horn society now sang a solemn tune, stamping time to the 
measure with their clanking leg rattles. At certain phrases the old 
man aspersed the 4£é/e(s) and the six cardinal directions ; Wi-nd-ta 
then pressed his ¢#fo-ni, and an ear of corn, upon the feet, knees, 

1 This meal was used to make the long broad trail in front of the line of the 
Kwé-kwan-t@ on the following morning. 
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breast, back, arms, shoulders, and head of each novice, and the song 
ceased. All the Horns, except three, then passed up the ladder. 
Tii-wds-mi prayed, during which he and Wi-nd-ta moved each his 
ttpo-ni up and down, with horizontal circular motions in front of 
themselves. Wéi-nd-ta then prayed, during which the same motions 
were executed. He then called the godfathers back to the mantle 
and delivered the £é/e(s) over to them. The Horn priests then 
went up the ladder, each giving a farewell greeting, to which the 
Kwd-kwan-th responded. 

November 18th (Ninth Day).— Directly after the Horn priests 
left, the Kwd-kwan-t# began decorating, painting the line of white 
along the legs and arms, and renewing the other marks already men- 
tioned. Then all formed a procession. Great care was given to 
placing the tallest in the centre, with the shorter men toward either 
flank. They linked arms and sang a curiously modulated song, ac- 
companied by a strange knee-bending, highstepping gesture. All 
were barefooted, and Wi-ky4a-ti-wa, standing in the centre, prompted 
the others in the proper movements, and they practised song and 
step for a half hour (from 1.15 to 1.45). A-vdi-yo then took his elk 
horn and went up to the hatchway just outside and sat there as a 
tyler. The Xwéd-kwan-t# assembled and sang thirty-two songs, 
ceasing at 3.30. Prayers were then said by the chiefs, and Ana-wi-ta 
took a 4é/-tsé-kwa, the others took bells, and mdéf-ko-hu(s), and with 
these beat a noisy accompaniment to an inaudible song. The words 
were faintly uttered, but even had they shouted they could scarcely 
have been heard in this dreadful uproar. This song, Ana-wi-ta said, 
no one not a Kwd-kwan-td must hear. It was very long and the 
noise was deafening. After this they prayed. The costume already 
described was donned, and all, wearing the helmet, except the chief, 
who was bareheaded, left the kib-va. Just before going up they 
rubbed off the white clay from the face, and with the white meal 
received from the 7d-tau-kya-mt, they powdered the face and bright- 
ened the complexion, obtaining a capital effect. 

Tu-wds-mi stepped in front of Ana-wi-ta as the line passed the 
Al-kib-va and Wi-n@-ta followed the rear ; the other Horn priests re- 
mained on the roof of their own kib-va. Three large bonfires had 
been made! some time previously by four Horn priests, who wore 
their helmets reversed, the horns curving forward. They likewise 
wore rabbit-skin rugs wrapped close to the body, the ends tucked in 
at the girdle, leaving their legs quite free. These four mimicked 
the actions of wild sheep with great fidelity; never remaining still 
longer than a moment, and never assuming their natural gait. They 
were constantly bucking and jumping, and always glancing sharply 

1 Building of these fires not observed. 
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around. Bucking across the court, they followed one another, sheep 
fashion in every movement, and gathered in a huddle to peer over 
one another’s shoulders. There were large piles of wood between the 
bonfires, and over both woodpile and bonfire they went careering, 
stooping now and then to throw more wood on the huge fires which 
brilliantly lit up the court. The W##-wi-tcim-td, wearing their 
rosettes, filed in, and wrapped in their blankets sat down near where 
the Antelope society stood at the Snake Dance (north side of the 
court). The 7d-tau-kya-m# then came in and sat down between 
them and the arcade reaching to the back street. 

The Kwd-kwan-td, their chief, wearing a magnificent ceremonial 
blanket, filed in, marched around Teii'é-mo and back to the eastward, 
halting close to the edge of the cliff and facing the bonfires. The 
Méd-kwan-ta, with a tablet (pfa-vai-yé-t-ka-ci) on his back, bore the 
id-kwi-pi and an aspergill, and aspersed at certain phrases of the | 
song. Wi-ky4-ti-wa, also with tablet on his back, danced in front 
facing the line, singing the same song, and acting as a fugleman as 
in the kib-va. The fire chief bore a bag of meal, and from the west ) 
end of the line sprinkled a broad path in front of it, repeating this 
act at certain phrases of the song. Just before the melody ended 
he obliterated the path! by sweeping his 4é/-tsd-kwa back and forth 
across it. It was piercing cold, and the song ceased just at the first 
streak of dawn, when the Xwd-kwan-t@ returned to the kib-va. The 
Horn and Kwéd-kwan-t# made no more public display, and practically } 
their ceremonies were over. About nine o’clock they went home, - 
where they ate their breakfast, but the W#/-wii-tcim-td and Td-tau- 
kya-m@ paraded in their sidelong processions throughout the day. 

Deferring all attempt at interpretation, the foregoing fairly pre- \ 
sents the chief details of the ceremonies, and will enable one to form 
some conception of their elaborate character. 


F. Walter Fewkes. 
A. M. Stephens. 


1 Broad trails of meal led to all the £a-Ad-hi(s). 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. 


Fig. 1. Head of a 4é-/z, novice, with corn husk fillet. 
Fig. 2. 7@-/d-tum-si, Dawn Woman. Face flat, yellow color ; hair black 


Mantle white ; girdle white ; size eighteen inches high, ten inches across 
base. View when image placed on the Méii-kib-va facing west. 

Fig. 3. /a'-ho, sacrificial emblem. 

Fig. 4. Xaii-pa'-ho, corn fa'-ho. Buried by Ana-wi-ta in his field as an 
offering of the Awd-kwan-td who alone, it is said, are permitted to see it. 
JVii'-ci-a-ta turned upward, out of regular position. 

Fig. 5. A-to-ko-pii-hit nd'-tci, standard of the Tci-v4-to kib-va. Size forty 
inches high. Crane feathers and corn husks tied to the top. 

Figs. 6, 6a. Pi-/én-ko-hu, fire slab; and pi-/an-kin-ya-ta, spindle. Size 
of 6, 16 X 13 X } inches. Yucca shreds tied about Fig. 6a unite the two 
parts. 

Fig. 7. a-na-ni-vo-kd-ii, the six direction corns: a, sweet; 4, black ; <¢, 
white ; ¢, red ; ¢, blue ; 7 yellow: @ corresponds with the below ; f, with the 
northwest. The invariable sequence for colors and cardinal directions is 


the same as in Plate II. Fig 12. 
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PLATE Il. 


Figs.1-4. Representatives from about forty forms of méf-ko-hii in the 
Tci-va-to kib-va. 

Fig. 1. Size, 15 X 2} X 1} inches. 
Fig. 2. “ 20K “ 

Fig. 3. “ 18} X23 “ Head rounded, knob-like, 1} in. thick. 
Fig. 4. “ 1 xX “ “ “ “ “ 
Fig. 5-8. Other forms of méA-ko-hii hanging on M6i-kib-va walls. Size 

12 X 3} X $ inches ; painted white. Feathers from hawk wings. 

Fig. 9. a-vdi-yo-i-ka-ci, skin tablet. Size, 7 X 15 inches; border corn 
husk ; fringe, red horsehair. Twelve dependent feathers hang below. 
The two feathers on each corner above, red ; eagle feathers on lower end. 
The former project 9 inches; the latter, 14 inches. A larger bundle of 
hawk feathers is tied to the middle of the upper side. 

Fig. 10. Zo-kéb-na-ka, helmet. Basket and gourd colored white, with 
clouds painted with shale (black). Size, 12 inches high, 7 inches in 
diameter. Three na-kwd-kwo-ci, stringed feathers, in front. 

Fig. 11. JVii-vd'-tco-fio, Snow pipe. Bowl surrounded by double fillet of 
corn husk ; mouth opening 2} inches in diameter, 4} inches long ; stem, 
34 inches long. 

Fig. 12. Diagram of the #a'-kii-yi péfi-ya, charm altar. The numbers 1-6 
refer to the directions N. W., S. W., S. E., N. E., above and below. The 
ceremonial names applied to each of the objects placed at these points 
are given in the following table : — 

1. Za-wa ma’-na (sunmaid). Kwi-nt-wi ka-ii. Kwi-nt-wi-owa. Si-kyé-tci. 

Yellow-wing blackbird. Yellow ear of corn. A small pebble. The yellowbird. 
2. tc-ka-na. Tévytiii-a ka-ti. T>vyftit-owa. Tco-ro. 

Mountain jay. Blue ear of corn. A small pebble. The bluebird. 

3. Mii-rifi-ya-we. Ta-tyttka ka-ii. Ta-tyuk-owa.  A-asy-tya. 

Red shaft woodpecker. Redearofcorn. A small pebble. Robin. 

H6-po-ko ka-ii. Héb-pok-owa. Kwi-kwtii. 


4. Pé-si-wu. 

Magpie. White ear of corn. A small pebble. Not determined. 
5. te-ka. O-mi ka-ii. O-mi o-wa Tii-vd-tei. 

Crow blackbird. Black ear of corn. A small pebble. Not determined. 
6. Hétc-ko. At-kya-mi ka-ii. Atkyam-owa. Tii-piic’-kwa. 

Whippoorwill. Ear of sweet corn. A small pebble. Rock wren. 


Bundle of feathers. 


Aside from these ceremonial designations, the ears of corn are also 


called : — 
1. St-kwan-pii-k-dii, Yellow corn. 5. Ko-kdm-ka-ii, Black corn. 
2. Cdéc-kwam-pii ka-u, Blue corn. 6. Tii-wdk-tct ka-ii, Sweet corn, but liter- 


3. Pa-ladm-pii ka-ti, Red corn. ally 7ii-wa Ka-tct-nd. Earth 
4. Kii-etca-ka-ii, White corn. corn. 


PL II. 
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OBSERVATION OF PRIMITIVE RITUAL. 


Tue second number of “A Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archeology,” the organ of the Hemenway Southwestern Archzo- 
logical Expedition, contains a most interesting and instructive ac- 
count of summer ceremonials at the Tusayan pueblos, by J. Walter 
Fewkes. The great merit of Dr. Fewkes has been to call attention 
to the importance of making a minute record of ritual. It is now 
evident that all American tribes, in so far as they preserve their 
primitive conditions, — perhaps it may be said all uncivilized races, 
— possess an elaborate ceremonial, with a calendar of ceremonies 
as precise and determined as those of medizval Christianity. The 
character of these observances makes it self-evident that they be- 
long in principle and in the main to pre-Columbian American life, 
however contact with Christianity may have caused variations. As 
regards the remains of ancient ritual still capable of record, the im- 
portance cannot be overestimated of making investigation while there 
is still time. The few brief years ought to be utilized. It is not 
only for America that the work needs to be done. In Australia, in 
Africa, in all regions where primitive life continues to exist, there is 
almost a complete absence of information respecting the detail of 
ritual, in which alone is to be sought the explanation of the religious 
life. 

In regard to primitive psychology, the information already secured 
will modify general views heretofore entertained. No one of the 
hypotheses respecting the origin and development of religions and 
mythologies will prove capable of defence in all aspects. With re- 
spect to American tribes, every new piece of knowledge tends to 
confirm the opinion that their conceptions represent an earlier stage 
of progress than any of which we are informed by the early records 
of Europe and the Orient. In promoting the completion of this 
record lies the opportunity of folk-lore societies. It is to be hoped 
that the occasion will not be thrown away, and that the generosity 
of Americans will be adequate to assist the self-sacrifice of students 
who are willing, for a small remuneration, to sacrifice to anthropo- 


logical science the best years of their life. 


W. W.N. 
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IROQUOIS NOTES. 


ALL the Iroquois were firm believers in witches, and their tales 
of these are many. The two following I had from Albert Cusick, 
recently ordained as deacon by Bishop Huntington, and who still 
resides among the Onondagas. 

A man, whose brother was very sick, suspected the witches of 
causing his illness. He tried to find out who they were, and where 
they met, so he went to an old woman, and told her he wanted to be 
a witch. She said: “If you are very much in earnest you may be, 
but when you begin you must go to your sister and point at her. 
Then she will be taken sick, and after a time will die.” So he went 
and told his sister, and they arranged a plan. She was to pretend to 
be ill after he came home, and let this be known. 

When night came he started for the place of meeting with the old 
woman, but as he went he now and then broke off a leaf, or a bit of 
underbrush. Allat once the old woman sprang into a tree and clung 
to it; and as she turned around she was a great panther, with sharp 
teeth, long claws, and glaring eyes. As she spit and snarled at him 
he was terribly frightened, but pretended not to be afraid. So she 
came down as an old woman again, and said: “Did n't I frighten 
you?” “Qh, no,” he answered; “I was not a bit afraid. I would 
like to be like that myself.” So they went on, and as they went he 
broke the brush here and there. 

After a time they came to an open place in the woods, where were 
gathered many old men and women, and some young women, too. 
He was surprised at those he found there. There was a little kettle 
over a fire in the midst of the place. It was very small indeed, not 
larger than a teacup. Over it hung a bunch of snakes, from which 
blood dripped into the kettle, and of this all drank a little from time 
time. He pretended to drink, and after that looked carefully about 
to see who were there. They did many things, and took many shapes, 
and frequently asked what he would like to be. He said: “ A screech 
owl.” So they gave him an owl’s head, which he was to put on later. 
They told him when he had this on he would be able to fly like a 
bird. He imitated the owl’s cries and movements, and they said he 
would be a boss witch. When he put on the head he seemed to lose 
control of himself, and it took him over the trees to his brother's 
house. At the same time the meeting broke up, and the witches 
went off in various shapes, as foxes, wolves, panthers, hawks, and 
owls. 

When he came to his brother’s, all in the house were scared at the 
noise of an owl on the roof, for he made sounds just likeone. Then 
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he took off the head and went into the house. He pointed at a dog, 
instead of his sister, and the dog sickened and died. His sister pre- 
tended to be sick, as they had agreed, and the witches came to see 
her. They mourned for her, just as though they had not intended 
her death, and talked about her illness everywhere. 

The next day the young man got the warriors together, and told 
what he had seen. They consulted, and armed themselves, agreeing 
to follow him that night. The band went through the bushes and 
trees, finding the way by the twigs and leaves he had broken. They 
knew the spot, which was on their reservation, and when they 
reached it the witches’ meeting had begun. They had officers and 
speakers, and one of these was making a fine speech. He said if 
they killed any persons they would go to heaven, and the Great Spirit 
would reward the witches well. They might save their victims from 
much evil by killing them, for they might become bad or unfortunate. 
If they died now they would go to the Good Spirit. While he was 
speaking the young man gave a sign, and the warriors rushed in and 
killed all the witches. 

The other story follows. An old woman lived with her grandson, 
but went away from home every night. There was a loft in her 
house, where she went every evening, but she would not let the boy 
go. He asked many times where she went, but she would not tell. 
When he seemed asleep she was off at once, and if he woke up when 
she returned, he heard curious sounds on the roof before she came 
in. Once, while she was away during the day, he thought he would 
find out what he could, and so he climbed into the loft. There was 
a hole in the roof, and in one corner of the loft there was a round 
chest of bark. In the bottom of this he found an owl's head. “ Ah! 
this is very fine,” said he. ‘These will make good feathers for a 
hat.” So he put the owl’s head on his head. At once he lost con- 
trol of himself, and the head flew off with him. He did not know 
what would happen, but seemed and acted like an owl. Away he 
went, through the air, to a house where a sick woman lay, and flew 
all around it. A very crazy-acting owl was he, as any owl might 
have been in the sun. He tried to stop himself, but could not. He 
caught hold of sunflowers, but they came up by the roots. He 
caught hold of bushes, and they did the same. At last he flew into 
the house and fell among the ashes, where the frightened people 
caught him. They found nothing but a small boy and an owl’s head. 
He told his story, and thus a witch was found out. 

A little after the New Year the Onondaga witches are got rid of 
by a feast and ceremonies, instead of by the tomahawk, as in early 
times. The firing of guns helps greatly in this, but I do not think 
silver bullets are ever used. Sometimes the firing takes on a danger- 
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ous form. I need not go into this farther, but will allude to what Da- 
vid Cusick said in his history of the Six Nations. He tells of a man 
who “drew hair and worms from persons whom the witches had 
blown into their bodies. It was supposed that the Skaunvatohatihawk, 
or Nanticokes, in the south, first founded the witchcraft. Great pains 
were taken to procure the snakes and roots, which the stuff was 
made of, to poison the people. The witches formed into a secret 
society ; they met in the night and consult on various subjects re- 
specting their engagements; when a person become a member of 
their society he is forbidden to reveal any of their proceedings. 
The witches, in the night, could turn into foxes and wolves, and run 
very swift, attended with flashes of light. The witches sometimes 
turn into a turkey or big owl, and can fly very fast, and go from 
town to town, and blow hairs and worms into a person ; if the witches 
are discovered by some person they turn into a stone or rotten log ; 
in this situation they are entirely concealed. About fifty persons 
were indicted for being witches, and were burnt to death near the 
fort Onondaga, by order of the national committee.” The Onondaga 
name for the Nanticokes is Skaun-yah-tah-te-ha-ne, “ People over the 
water.” 

Albert Cusick tells me that the old Tuscaroras had a custom 
which they supposed would keep their teeth white and strong through 
life. A man caught a snake, and held it at length by its head and 
tail. Then he bit it through, all the way from the head to the tail, 
and this kept the teeth from decay. I think the Onondagas have a 
white man’s dislike for these reptiles. 

Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith tells the story of the turtle which was fat 
and lazy, and had a blister on its shoulders, under the shell, from walk- 
ing in the hot sun. At last he threw off his shell, and after various 
transformations became a man. When an Onondaga now wishes to 
make fun of one of the Turtle clan, he says: “Oh, you are only a 
blister on the back.” A Seneca, in making a speech on the Tusca- 
rora Reservation in 1891, said: “Iam a Turtle, and the Turtles 
never wash their necks.” The clans are not called directly by their 
totem names. The Eels are “ People of the rushes,” and the Snipes 
are “ Big Legs,” or “ People of the sand.” In the account of the 
nine Iroquois clans, more than two hundred years ago, the same 
thing will be observed. Among Indian nations the Onondagas term 
the Cherokees, T’kwe”-tah-e-u-ha-ne, “People of a beautiful red 
color.” 

In Mrs. Smith’s story of one of the pigmies he calls himself Go- 
ga-ah, “I am a little fellow.” Cusick tells me the true meaning is 
“I am a story,” or fable ; that is, “ The people will tell stories about 
me.” The haunt of the Onondaga fairies is in a ravine just west of 
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Onondaga Valley. There is an exposed and precipitous bank of 
boulder clay where they delight to slide down. Some large stones 
project from this, and they like the bounce this sometimes gives 
them. They did not often appear to the Indians, but did many 
things for them. The Onondaga name, Che-kah-ha-wha, means 
“Small People.” 

The Indians were made by the Great Spirit, Sone-yah-tis-sa-ye, 
“The One that made us,” and of red clay. This is why Indians 
are red. The white man was afterwards made of the foam of the 
ocean, and so is white. Ta-en-yah-wah-ke, the Holder of the Heav- 
ens, is a name used in religious ceremonies only at the White Dog 
Feast. In others the term Sone-yah-tis-sa-ye takes its place, and is 
often used by Christian Indians. Ha-wen-ne-yu, or God, “ One that 
rules in all things,” is commonly employed by the latter, and this 
name originated with the French missionaries. 

The story of the ducks drying up a small lake by which Hiawatha 
stood is placed farther west by the Onondagas than in Mrs. Smith’s 
version. They refer it to a dried-up pond among the Tully Lakes, a 
little south of their reservation, and this illustrates a common ten- 
dency to connect stories with places close at hand. In the same way 
that of the Stone Giant and his pointer, related by David Cusick as 
happening in Canada, is assigned by the Onondagas to one of the 
Green Lakes near them. They have three local legends, at least, of 
the Stone Giants. 

A curious and pathetic incident is told in the Relation of 1670. 
Father Fremin had baptized a young Seneca woman, in 1669, who after- 
wards died. Her pagan mother was insensible to his consoling words, 
and said : “ Thou dost not understand. She was a mistress here, and 
had at her command more than twenty slaves, who are still with me. 
She never knew what it was to go to the forest to bring wood, or to 
the river to draw water. She knew nothing about housekeeping.” 
So her mother was troubled as to her lot in Paradise, as the first and 
only one of her family there. She wished the good father to instruct 
and baptize a slave who was sick, that she might follow her at death, 
and take care of her. Aside from the pathos of the story, it inter- 
ested me as showing a luxurious phase of savage life to which we 
are not accustomed, but it led Albert Cusick to speak of a tradition 
told by the old people. 

It does not seem probable that such a custom could ever have ex- 
isted, but the account is this: A mother sometimes hid a child at 
birth, keeping it from all human eyes until maturity, that it might be 
preserved absolutely pure. If different families had thus kept a boy 
and girl, they were married, if possible, when of suitable age. They 
were termed Ta-neh-u-weh-too, “Hidden in the husks.” If thus 
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covered in the husk, and kept from evil, they were capable of doing 
great good. Goodness has a prominent place in Iroquois esteem, and 
on this is founded a peculiar kind of chieftainship. This was ob- 
tained by good and benevolent works, and could not be taken away 
or inherited. They were “pine trees rooted in the sky.” Though 
they had no successors, they sat in the Grand Council, and the prac- 
tice still exists, some of these chiefs having been known to me. 

Most writers follow Schoolcraft in supposing that the Oneida 
Stone, now in a cemetery at Utica, N. Y., is the true one, but from 
his own account there may have been several. It is believed by some 
of the nation that those who went to Green Bay took the traditional 
stone with them. A visitor at the Oneida Castle, in 1796, said that 
a chief “regarded the Oneida Stone as a proper emblem or repre- 
sentative of the divinity whom he worshipped. This stone we saw. 
It is of a rude, unwrought shape, rather inclining to cylindrical, and 
of more than a hundred pounds’ weight. It bears no resemblance to 
any of the stones which are found in that country. From whence it 
was originally brought no one can tell. The tradition is that it follows 
the nation in their removals. From it the nation is derived, for 
Oneida signifies the upright stone. When it was set in the crotch of 
a tree the people were supposed invincible. It is now placed in an 
upright position on the earth, at the door of the old man’s house. 
A stout man can carry this stone about forty or fifty rods without 
resting.” Sir William Johnson said the Oneidas gave him, as their 
emblem, a stone in the crotch of a tree, and about the same time they 
thanked him for setting the Oneida Stone upright. 

In early days reverence to remarkable stones was more common 
than at a later period. The stone heaps are well known. In going 
from Cayuga to Onondaga, in 1666, an Indian cast a stick upon two 
round stones, which were covered with symbols of superstition. He 
said, “ Koue! askennon eskatongot!” Which means, “ Hold! this 
is to pay my passage, in order that I may proceed with safety.” On 
some stones tobacco was laid as an offering. Tobacco is still burned 
at Onondaga to procure rain, and is always acceptable to the Thun- 
ders and other inferior divinities. On Schoharie Creek, the heap on 
which the Indians cast stones gave name to the Stone Heap Patent. 
There were several of these piles in Columbia County, and others in 
Western New York. 

I have alluded to the Stone Giants. One of these lived at Cardiff, 
a little south of the Onondaga Reservation. Once he was like other 
men, but became a glutton and cannibal, and increased in size. His 
skin also turned into hard scales, so that arrows would not penetrate 
it. Every day he came, caught an Onondaga, and ate him, so that 
the people were dismayed. At last they made a road through the 
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marsh, with a covered pitfall in it, and allowed the giant to chase 
them by this path. He fell into the pit and was killed. When the 
noted “Cardiff Giant” was exhumed, the Indians were sure it was 
the big stone man, their ancient foe. Jut-ne-yah-hoo is the Onondaga 
name for a single Stone Giant. 

David Cusick gives the story in a different way in his quaint his- 
tory. In a note he says that they learned to eat raw flesh, and made 
their skins hard by rolling in the sand. I have always regarded the 
story as relating to the mail-clad Europeans, especially as he adds 
that it was said that Sir William Johnson had a picture of the giant, 
possibly one of his knightly ancestors. 

I quote the Tuscarora historian’s account. “ About this time a 
powerful tribe of the wilderness, called Ot-ne-yar-heh, that is Stonish 
Giants, overrun the country, and the warriors were immediately col- 
lected from several towns, and a severe combat took place, but the 
warriors were overpowered and the people fell at the mercy of the 
invaders, and the people were threatened with destruction, and the 
country was brought to subjection for many winters. As the people 
have been reduced so often they could not increase. The Stonish 
Giants were so ravenous that they devoured the people of almost 
every town in the country ; but happily the Holder of the Heavens 
again visits the people, and he observes that the people were in dis- 
tressed condition on the account of the enemy. With a stratagem 
he proceeds to banish their invaders, and he changes himself into a 
Giant, and combines the Stonish Giants, he introduces them to take 
the lead to destroy the people of the country: but a day’s march they 
did not reach the fort Onondaga, where they intended to invade, and 
he ordered them to lay in a deep hollow during the night, and they 
would make attack on the following morning. At a dawn of the day, 
the Holder of the Heavens ascended upon the heights, and he over- 
whelms them by a mass of stones, and only one escaped to announce 
the dreadful fate.” He adds: “The hollow it is said not far from 
Onondaga.” 

He gives another story of a Stone Giant and a hunter, placing it 
in Canada, while the Onondagas assign it to the curious Green 
Lake west of Jamesville. The story was given to me as now told 
among them. The Stone Giant chased the hunter into the ravine, 
where the steep rocks rise two hundred feet on three sides of the 
pond. In the steepest part there is a natural stairway, by which the 
hunter reached the top before the giant was at the base. He looked 
over the ledge to see what would be done. The giant came and 
gazed around. Not seeing the man, he took from his pouch some- 
thing which looked like a finger, but was really a pointer made of 
bone. With this he could find anything he wished, and so was a 
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successful hunter. As he climbed the rocks, the man reached down 
and snatched away the pointer before the owner saw him. The 
giant piteously begged him to restore it, promising him good luck 
and long life for himself and friends, but the man ran off with it, 
and left him there, unable to find the way. His friends interceded, 
and told him to accept the giant’s good offers, and not incur his 
enmity ; so they went and found him at the lake. He received his 
pointer again, promising to eat men no more, and good luck followed 
the man ever after. 

The legend of the serpent and the Senecas, related by David 
Cusick, Hosmer, and others, was varied by Captain George of the 
Onondagas. The story always belongs to Canandaigua Lake, but he 
' gave the snake but one head. A boy found it in the bushes, and it 
was so pretty with its stripes and spots that he took it home, keep- 
ing it in the house, and feeding it constantly, so that it became quite 
dependent on him. It grew very fast, and he made a bark inclosure 
for it. As it became still larger he placed it on the poles of the 
cabin overhead, and then had to hunt to get it food. When it was 
so large that the poles would not support it, it came down and lived 
out of doors. It became larger yet, and the warriors had to bring 
game for its increasing appetite. It took a whole deer for a single 
meal. Then it lay in a circle around the camp, its head and tail 
overlapping across the path. It began to eat the people themselves, 
as they sought to pass, and they tried to kill it, but in vain. When 
all had failed, a small boy said he could do this, but all laughed at 
him. He told his uncle to make him a bow of basswood, and a red 
willow arrow. “Ho! ho!” said the warriors, “what weak weapons 
are these!” The boy dipped the point of the arrow in a young 
woman’s blood, and thus prepared went close to the serpent. He 
looked along its side awhile, and then said, “I think his heart is just 
there.” He shot at it, but the arrow did not even go through the 
skin ; it only clung to the scales. Then it seemed alive, and began 
to twist and turn. Little by little it entered the skin, passed through 
the flesh, and at last reached the heart. The serpent was in distress, 
in great distress. He rolled down the hill into the lake, and swal- 
lowed a great deal of water, making the lake roll and foam in his 
agony. He vomited forth men, dead and alive, but at last became 
exhausted and died in the waves. Then the people were free from 
fear. There are some local questions connected with this which need 
not be now considered. David Cusick spreads the story over thirty 
years, leaving only a young warrior and his sister as survivors. A 
dream shows the warrior how he can succeed. There are many of 
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SUPERSTITIONS IN GEORGIA. 


In the year 1877 I knew a family by name of Proctor, who came 
from one of the southeast counties to my home near Savannah. 
They were illiterate and lazy, and firm believers in witchcraft, magic, 
ghosts, etc. Their superstition actually terrorized them ; they were 
afraid to work or remain idle; afraid to go or come ; afraid of med- 
icine and doctors and preachers, and the “spells’’ and “ enchant- 
ments” that they would relate were a source of amusement to the 
entire community. They lived on a very poor, small place they 
“ farmed on shares,” and made a bare subsistence, helped out some- 
how by kind neighbors, though this assistance they were fearful of 
accepting. 

Over the door was the conventional horseshoe ; every member of 
the family wore an amulet, — one a nail suspended from the neck by 
a cord ; another a tiny bag of rhubarb and camphor gum, renewed 
monthly ; another a bit of wax, allowed to harden ona string. These 
were for individual protection, while “ to keep witches off the place,” 
a black bottle containing iron nails was buried under the front door- 
step. 

Being informed that one of the children was ill, I went down to 
Proctor’s, and the mother greeted me with the mournful information 
that “ Mikey was bound to die. I’ve knowed it all along. All las’ 
week the moaning doves was cooing around the house, and this 
morning one come in at the window right by Mikey’s head, and cooed 
and mourned. I did n't dare scare it away, else a witch would have 
put a spell on me.” 

“ Mikey” did n’t die before he grew old enough to go “out with 
the boys,”’ and become a drunkard. 

Mrs. Proctor was a “ wart doctor.” She had several remedies for 
warts. One was to rub the wart with a small piece of very fat salt 
pork, bury the pork, and with its decay the wart would disappear. 
Or, tie a cord around the wart, over which she had muttered some 
incantation, and when the cord slipped off, as it must in a few days, 
the wart would also go. 

These people frequently saw ghosts, and told thrilling tales of what 
they observed. They were regarded by the negroes with consider- 
able awe, probably because they were the sited whites in the region 
who manifested any superstition. 

One negro woman suffered with a pain in her side, which she 
firmly believed to be the work of a witch. To exorcise the pain, 
when it grew severe, she went out into the yard, got on her knees in 
the sand, and making the following figure of as large dimensions as 
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she could without moving, muttered words to herself that I could 
never find intelligible, indeed, barely audible, and she would never 
enlighten me when I asked what she said. Below is the figure she 
made, very slowly, with her eyes “set,” and an intense expression 
on her face. When she had made a certain number of lines the pain 
ceased, she said. It appeared that the 
same number was not always requisite. 

When the country women make soap 
they always make it on the increase of the 
moon, as soap made on the wane of the 
moon loses its strength, — in fact, is not 
good from the beginning. 

A very common superstition is to hang 
upon a tree or bush, where it was found, 
any snake that may be killed, to induce rainfall. During a drought 
I have known people to search for a snake that they might kill it, 
hang it up, and thus secure the needed showers. It is only among 
the very common, illiterate people and negroes that these beliefs 
obtain, but they are impossible to eradicate, even by Northern edu- 
cators; for, since the war, during the past twenty years, there have 
been five male and female teachers at work among them constantly. 
These negroes have enjoyed a large share of the Peabody fund ; 
they have had as good, and in many cases better churches, schools, 
and instructors than the whites, and notwithstanding the fact that 
a great number have a familiar acquaintance with more than the 
rudiments of an education, they are bound down by a superstition 
as evil in its influence as any institution that may or may not have 
afflicted them in the past. They are surrounded by a community 
of intelligent, refined, educated, traveled, and cultured whites : but 
three miles removed from any white settlement is the negro portion 
of Liberty County, in which county there are three blacks to every 
white. In this settlement the grossest superstition and voodooism 
prevails, with the most horrible orgies in the very churches that 
have been built for them, and in which they have been taught for 
twenty years by a Boston missionary. It was only two years ago 
that they selected one of their number for Christ, another for King 
Solomon, and a notoriously unchaste female for the Queen of 
Sheba. The three orgies instituted and led by these frenzied 
negroes, and joined in by the terrorized contingency, put to shame 
anything described in print. It died out, to a degree, in a year, at 
least that particular fever; but strange mutterings of a coming 


stormy repetition fill the whites with grave apprehensions. 
Ruby Andrews Moore. 
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THE DOOM OF THE KATT-A-QUINS. 
FROM THE ABORIGINAL FOLK-LORE OF SOUTHERN ALASKA. 


Tue following story I obtained nearly thirty years ago, while col- 
lecting the folk-lore of the South Alaskan tribes. The Stickeens, 
from whom I had this story, live at the town of Wrangle, near the 
mouth of the Stickeen, a large river which rises in British Columbia, 
and after flowing through Alaska falls into the sea at the town 
above mentioned. S/icks is the name for the interior Indians, while 
Keen is the word for water, or river, among the coast Indians; so 
the term signifies “The people living on the Sticks River.” Every 
summer these coast Indians go up this river to trade, and at the 
same time lay up their winter stock of salmon; for regularly every 
season, in order to deposit their spawn, this fish runs up this stream 
and its tributaries. Not only do they go to fish, but also to meet 
these Sticks, who bring down their furs in order to trade. Over a 
hundred miles up this river is a large flat, with considerable open 
land. On this clearing stood a few houses belonging to the chief of 
the coast tribes, who, like his fathers, on becoming chief, took the 
name of Shakes. Consequently the name of this small town was 
Shakes-heit, that is, Shakes-house. At this place most of the trad- 
ing was done, although the coast tribes often visited the others in 
their own country. 

Several miles below this village was another large flat, on which 
the wild fruits used by this people grew in unlimited abundance. 
To this place, during the summer months, they used to come and 
get a supply of these fruits, which they dried and stored for winter 
consumption. Along the side of this flat the river ran in a straight 
line for a quarter of a mile, turning suddenly to the right, on the 
upper end, and in the same manner to the left at the lower end of the 
flat. Ina line across the flat and the river stood a number of rocks, 
two large ones and three or four smaller ones. Excepting the two 
larger ones, which stood in the middle of the river, these stones 
were near the shore, or on the level ground beyond. The lesser 
ones were shaped like pillars, while the two larger ones varied a 
little, and assumed something of a triangular form. These rocks 
appear so strange that it is impossible for any one to pass up or 
down the river, by boat or steamer, without wishing to stop in order 
to examine them closely. A geologist or student of natural history 
would have little difficulty in solving the problem, and explaining 
why the rocks stand as they do, like stepping-stones for some giant 
to cross. He would see that the rock, which on one side forms the 
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river-bank and bounds the plain, formerly extended across, making a 
lake above, with a waterfall over this ledge, which by some upheaval, 
probably, had blocked up the river, forming the above-mentioned 
lake, in which has been deposited an immense amount of sediment 
brought from above. By and by, through advancing ages, the river 
in its downward flow, laden with ice in the spring and with timber 
and sediment in summer, would wash away this barrier, leaving here 
and there a few patches of harder rock, which finally, by the con- 
tinued action of the water, became rounded into their present shape. 
As a natural consequence, the weakest part of this barrier would 
give way first, which would drain the lake, and gradually form a new 
channel for the river, leaving the other portion dry, with its pillar- 
like rocks. Hence the origin of this large strip of flat land and these 
strange rocks. 

If any person had been on this river, as I was in 1862, and had 
asked any of the Indians, fishing up and down, how these stones 
came to be there, the answer would have been: “ These stones are 
Katt-a-quin and his family.” If asked who this person was, they 
would have given the following legend, long preserved among this 
people, together with many other tales :— 

Katt-a-quin was a chief among the Tlingit. He lived very long 
ago, our fathers tell us, so long that no man can count the time by 
moons nor by snows, but by generations. He was a bad man, the 
worst that ever lived among our people. Not only were he himself 
and his wife bad, but the whole family were like him. They were 
feared and shunned by every one, even by little children, who would 
run away screaming when any of the family came near. Nothing 
seemed to give them so much pleasure as the suffering of other peo- 
ple. Dogs they delighted to torture, and tore their young ones to 
pieces. Most persons love and fondlea nice, fat little puppy, but not 
so the Katt-a-quin family ; when they got a nice puppy it was soon 
destroyed by hunger and ill-usage. 

When the people met their neighbors from above, at Shakes-heit, 
if Katt-a-quin came there, he generally spoiled the market, and if he 
could not get what he wanted by fair means, he would take it by 
force. The people, seeing this, would pack up and leave. So tired 
had they grown of the family, that the rest of the tribe had decided 
to make them all leave the village, or, failing in that, endeavor to get 
clear of them by some other means. But before doing anything of 
that sort, they were delivered in a way terrible and unthought of. 
From old versions of the story, it appears that the people had be- 
come so disgusted with the family that when they wished to go hunt- 
ing, or to gather wild fruit, they would strictly conceal their object 
and the direction of their journey from those whom they disliked. 
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One morning, while all were staying at Shakes-heit, they made up 
their minds to go to the large flat where these rocks stand, and lay 
in a stock of wild fruits for winter use. So in order that none of the 
Katt-a-quin might come, they all left early and quietly. When the 
others got up, which was far from early, as they were a lazy lot, and 
found that they were left alone, they were displeased at not being 
asked to go along with the others. After a time they all got into a 
canoe, and went up the river in order to find the rest, which after a 
while they did, by finding their canoes hauled up on shore. 

After this they also landed, and began to pluck berries ; but find- 
ing that the people who preceded them had got the best of the fruit, 
they gave up picking in disgust, and were seated on the shore when 
the others returned, having, as might be expected, plenty of fine 
fruit. Seeing that the rest had a fine supply, and they themselves 
nothing but sour, unripe stuff, they asked for a few, which the others 
gave them ; at the same time saying that they should not be so lazy, 
as they might also have got their share of good ones. After a while, 
the old fellow demanded more of the best fruit; this the people 
flatly refused, saying that the late comers ought to go picking for 
themselves. 

Just then a number of the first party, who had gone in another 
direction, returned with baskets full of nice, large, and ripe fruit. 
Seeing this, the whole family of the Katt-a-quins went and demanded 
the whole ; this the others refused, saying they had no idea of toiling 
all day gathering fruit for such a worthless, lazy set as they were. 
A scuffle began, which ended in the family upsetting all the fruit, 
and trampling it under foot in the sand, thus destroying the proceeds 
of a long and hard day’s work. 

Seeing all this, the people made a rush, some for their bows and 
arrows, others arming themselves with whatever came to hand, all 
determined to wreak vengeance on those who had caused the de- 
struction of their day’s labor, and whom all disliked. 

Seeing this turn of affairs, and the determination of the people, 
the offenders knew that their only safety lay in getting aboard their 
canoe, and going down the river before the others could follow them. 
This they did, leaving in their hurry one or two of their children be- 
hind them. But anewand terrible retribution awaited them. When 
they reached the middle, Yeh] or Yethel, who had been watching 
their conduct, turned them in an instant to these stones, and placed 
them where they now stand, to be an eternal warning to evil-doers. 
The largest one is Katt-a-quin. The next is his wife, and the small 
stones in the land and in the water, his children. What is seen is 
only their bodies ; their souls, which can never die, went to See- 
wuck-cow, there to remain for ages, or until such time as they have 
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made reparation for the evil done while in the body. After this they 
will ascend to Kee-wuck-cow, a better land. Such was the doom of 
the Katt-a-quins. As our fathers told the story to us, said the Tlin. 
git, so I tell it to you. 

Before finishing this paper, I think it necessary to say a few words 
on the ancient ideas of these people with regard to the Deity. The 
Great Spirit, the creator and preserver of all things, in all his works 
of creation and providence, assumed the form of a raven; whence 
his name, Yehl or, as some spell it, Yethel. He was ever ready to 
reward the good, while punishing the wicked. Thus he turned the 
Katt-a-quins into pillars of stone. What to them was an affliction 
served as a monition to lead others to spend virtuous lives. After 
death the spirits of these would be taken directly to a beautiful coun- 
try above, called by them Kee-wuck-cow, where they lived in happi- 
ness. As for the bad, after death the spirit went to a dark and 
miserable place in the dense primeval forest, where it remained for 
ages as an atonement for the evil done during life. This condition 
was known as See-wuck-cow. 

Fames Deans. 


Victoria, B. C. 
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Pernickety (Vol. iv. p. 70). — This word, given in the Waste-Basket as 
from New England, I believe to be of Scotch origin. Some Scotch friends 
of mine, never in this country, were the first and only persons from whom 
I have heard it. They used it for anything very angular and straight ; for 
instance, a particularly stiff, angular house. — Mary Chapman. 

Sxeezicks (Vol. iii. p. 311). — In my boyhood, in western New York, the ; 
word was applied to persons, usually children, who had been in mischief, 
and where the prank had caused sorrow to person or damage to property. 
I do not remember the use of the word as stated in the Journal. — Z. Z. 
White, St. Fohns, Mich. 

StretTcuinc. — In Baltimore, a candidate for the position of house ser- 
vant inquired of the lady if she did her own “stretching,” meaning if he 
should be required to wait on the table. 

Draw. — In Tennessee, at a stated time in the year, the school-teachers 
assemble for “ the draw,” the receiving of their salary, which is graduated 
to the number of scholars the teacher has. Quite like this, the Wesleyan 
ministers in the Bahamas receive a certain amount, in addition to the regu- 
lar salary, for each child they have. — Charles Edwards. 


ALPHABET OF THE BuREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. — The following is the al- 
phabet used by the Bureau of Ethnology, as contained in the second edi- 
tion of the “ Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages,” by Major J. 
W. Powell, Director : — 
as in far, father ; Gm. haben; Sp. ramo. 
nearly as in what, not; Gm. man; as oi in Fr. /0%. 
as in Aat, man. 
as in Jaw, all, lord; Fr. or. 
as in aisle, as i in pine, find; Gm. Hain. 
as of in boil, soil; Sp. oyendo, coyote. 
as ou in out, as ow in how; Gm. Haus ; Sp. auto. 
as in d/ab; Gm. beben; Fr. delle; Sp. bajar. 
as sh in shall; Gm. schellen; Fr. charmer. 
as th in thin, forth. 
as th in then, though. | 
as in dread; Gm. das; Fr. de; Sp. dedo. 
as in they; Gm. Dehnung ; Fr. dé; Sp. qué. 
as in then; Gm. denn; Fr. sienne; Sp. comen. 
as in Affe; Gm. Feuer; Fr. feu; Sp. fumar. 
as in gig; Gm. geben; Fr. goat; Sp. gosar. 
as in Aa, Ae; Gm. haben. 
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as in pigue; Gm. thn; Fr. tle; Sp. hijo. 

as in pick; Gm. will. 

as in azure; 7, in Fr. Facgues; Portuguese Foao. 

as in Aick; Gm. Kind; Fr. quart; Sp. querir. 

as in /ud/; Gm. /allen ; Fr. lourd; Sp. lento. 

as in mum; Gm. Mutter ; Fr. me; Sp. menos. 

as in mun; Gm. Nonne ; Fr. ne; Sp. nada. 

as ng in sing, singer ; Sp. duengo. 

as in note; Gm. Bogen ; Fr. nos. 

nearly as in (N. E.) home; Gm. soll ; Fr. sotte; It. sotto; Sp. sol. 
p, asin pipe; Gm. Puppe; Fr. poupe; Sp. popa. 

g, as ch in Gm. ich, or ch in ach, if the former is not found. 

r, asin roaring; Gm. rithren; Fr. rare; Sp. rasgar. 

5, asin sauce; Gm. Sack; Fr. sauce; Sp. sordo. 

4 asin touch; Gm. Zag; Fr. tater; Sp. tomar. 

wu, asin rule; Gm. du; Fr. doux; Sp. uno. 

#, asin pull, full; Gm. und. 
ti, 

a, 


MS PRY 


as in Gm. AiiAl; Fr. tu. 
as in but; Fr. pleuvoir. 
v, asin valve; Fr. veux; Sp. volver; and as w in Gm. wean, 
w, asin wish; nearly as ou in Fr. oui. 
x, nearly as the Arabic ghain (the sonant of ¢). 
y, asin you; Sp. ya; as 7 in Gm. ja. 
z, aszands in zones; Gm. Hase; Fr. 2tle; Sp. rosa. 
dj, as/ in judge. 
hw, as wh in when; Sp. huerta. 
Ay, as in hue. 
ly, as /ii in million ; as 11 in Fr. brilliant ; Sp. Mano; and as gi in It. mo- 
fig, as in finger, linger. 
my, as ni in onion; as fi in cafion; Fr. agneau ; Sp. marafia. 
te, as ch in church, and cin It. cielo; Sp. achague. 
Excessive prolongation of a vowel should be marked thus: a+, 4+, 


ai’. 
An aspirated sound should be marked by an inverted comma, thus: 4+, 


a. 
An exploded sound or hiatus should be marked by an apostrophe, thus : 
Synthetic sounds should be written with the letter which represents the 
sound which seems to be most commonly emitted. 
The following letters, inverted, can be used for sounds not provided for 
in the above alphabet : — 
a, a, &, 4, 6, 4,2 h, 4,1, 1, m, 0, 3, 6, 7, w, 
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The letters to be inverted in print should be written upright in the man- 
uscript and marked thus: 4, 4, /. 


Syllables should be separated by hyphens. In connected texts hyphens 
should be omitted. 
The accented syllable of every word should be marked by an acute ac- 


cent, thus: 


CALLING ON THE Devil TO cCuRE Disease. — From a New York newspa- 
per, of April, 1892 (the correspondent who sends the clipping does not give 
the name and date of the journal), we take the following paragraph : — 

“ Joseph Libertino, an Italian, of No. 153 Baxter Street, was arraigned 
before Justice Smith in the Court of Special Sessions yesterday, charged 
with violation of the medical law. The charge was made by Pasaquale 
Siessone, an Italian of No. 310 West Sixty-ninth Street. On February 13th 
Siessone became ill with pneumonia. On the advice of a friend, he sent 
for Libertino and his brother Vincenzo. They said he needed an over- 
hauling, and they overhauled him. They first stripped him and blew in 
his face. Then they cut him about his legs and toes with razors. When 
the blood began to flow freely, they wet their hands in it and began rub- 
bing it over his body. ‘Then they took a lock of his hair, put it in an en- 
velope, which they addressed to the Prince of Hades, and then put it in 
the fire, at the same time invoking the Prince to help the sick man to get 
well. This was repeated four times. They wanted $120 to take the case, 
and should he recover he was to pay $380. He paid $20 as a guaranty 
of good faith. Justice Smith fined him $150. In General Sessions yester- 
day Judge Cowing fined Vincenzo $100. The fellow declared that he pos- 
sessed supernatural powers, but W. A. Purrington, counsel for the County 
Medical Society, said he was an arrant fraud.” 


MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS IN SCOTLAND. — From one of a series of arti- 
cles on Scottish Superstitions, by Edgar L. Wakeman, printed in the “ Bos- 
ton Transcript,” July 25, 1891, we extract the following passage : — 

“In the matter of courtships and weddings, Scottish people preserve an 
extraordinary number of peculiar customs and fanciful superstitions. It is 
deemed unlucky to alter the first width of an engagement ring. Many 
troths have been broken as a result. The giving of brooches and pins by 
lovers is full of ill consequences. No young man or woman, in the tender 
relation, will take a pin from the other without returning the same after 
use. Pins, needles, etc., are all emblematic of the cessation of friendship 
and affection. It is very fortunate for the bride to wear some borrowed 
article of apparel at her wedding. If swine cross the path of the bridal 
party before it, it is an omen of the direst import ; but if they should cross 
its path behind the party, it would be a happy augury. A wedding after 
sunset entails on the bride a joyless life, the loss of children, and an early 
grave. In the south of Scotland a rainy day for a marriage is an unlucky 
one. The bride is then called “a greetin’ bride ; ” whereas, “ Blest is the 
bride that the sun shines on.” To “rub shoulders” with the bride is a 
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sign of speedy marriage ; the first among the unmarried female friends who 
succeeds in doing it will be the first to wed; and I have myself witnessed 
scrambles on the part of buxom Scotch lasses for precedence, quite closely 
approaching fisticuffs. As a newly married wife first enters her new home, 
some elderly person must throw a cake of shortbread into the door before 
her. One securing a piece of cheese cut with the bride’s own hand, before 
she has left the wedding feast, is certain to be shortly happily married. 
And it is everywhere in Scotland as inauspicious for the bride’s mother to 
be present at a wedding as it is unfortunate in our country to have the 


same individual arrive, to remain, at any subsequent period.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue AnNuAL Meetinc. — The Annual Meeting of The American Folk- 
Lore Society will take place at Boston, Mass., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 28th and 2gth, 1892. Full information will be sent to 
members of the Society through the mails. Members who intend to offer 
papers, or who desire to make inquiries, may address the Secretary of the 
Society. 


Fo_k-LorE aT THE CoLUMBIAN Exposition. — In the congresses of The 
World’s Columbian Exposition, folk-lore is likely to have a double repre- 
sentation. In the first place, a separate Folk-Lore Congress has been pro- 
vided for, to be held, in connection with the Department of Literature, in 
the month of July. The scheme of this congress, which will be found 
printed below, has been drawn up by a local committee, appointed by The 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. In the second place, a Congress of Anthro- 
pology will be held, in which folk-lore will naturally find a place. Sugges- 
tions relating to the plan of such a congress, proposed to the Congress 
Auxiliary by the Section of Anthropology of The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, will also be found on another page. 

Folk-lore, and the inquiries connected with it, are many-sided. Popular 
literature forms an important part of folk-lore, and consideration of the 
connection between early written literature and oral popular tradition nat- 
urally would belong to the history of literature. On the other hand, exam- 
inations of primitive customs, and their modern survival among civilized 
peoples, are part of anthropology. It might, therefore, from some points 
of view, seem a matter of indifference as to whether a congress concerned 
with folk-lore should be referred to the department of literature or to that 
of science. 

There are, however, reasons which, to many persons, will seem to render 
it advisable that a comparison of views, respecting the matter in question, 
should be considered to belong to anthropological science. “ Folk-lore” is 
a useful word, but also one which is exposed to discredit. Extravagant pre- 
tensions and loose theorizing have been only too characteristic of investi- 
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gations connected with popular tradition ; it is only necessary to mention 
the speculations relating to mythology, which have often been put forward 
with so much confidence, and on so small a basis of fact. In order to se- 
cure respect and usefulness for these studies, they must be under a strict 
scientific direction, and so controlled as to proceed in the modest and 
guarded method of all truly scientific research. Many American students 
of folk-lore will not approve a definition which favors the establishment of 
a separate science of folk-lore ; they will prefer to confine the name to a 
body of material, and to consider the comparative examination of this ma- 
terial as a part of anthropological science. Survivals of primitive life in 
the tradition of civilized countries cannot be separated from existing prim- 
itive life in savage races ; and, indeed, the word “folk-lore” itself is not of 
that abstract character which can properly be used as the title of a science. 
In order, therefore, to retain the regard and approval of scientific men, it 
is essential that a Folk-Lore Society should refrain from undue self-asser- 
tion, and from any course of conduct which can be supposed to imply a 
desire for distinction. As a body of workers, who are desirous to complete 
a record, there is an obvious practical necessity for the extension of folk- 
lore societies, which will command universal esteem ; as a body of specula- 
tive students, seeking to establish a separate field independent of anthro- 
pological research, the utility of such societies might be called in question. 
In coéperating in an anthropological movement, in regarding popular tra- 
dition as anthropological material, in emphasizing the fact that a great 
part of the matter of folk-lore belongs to ethnography, and the most impor- 
tant general questions, with which the study of folk-lore deals, belong to 
anthropology, a service will be rendered to the cause of sound science, and 
interest in folk-lore may be made a means of promoting the general cause 
of anthropological investigation. 

In accordance with this view of the objects of the The American Folk- 
Lore Society, its Council has recommended that the Society officially join 
in a general Anthropological Congress. As a practical matter, it will be 
more convenient for ethnologists to be in Chicago in August. The Amer- 
ican Association will meet at Madison, Wis., during the third week of Au- 
gust, 1893, and the Annual Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society 
for 1893 will probably be held in Chicago, about the same time. 

If the Congress of Anthropology can be made educational, by setting an 
example of true scientific spirit and method, a good work will be accom- 
plished for American anthropology. W. W.N. 


“ InjuN-Givinc.” —In your January-March number (1892), at page 68, 
is a query as to “ Injun-giving,” which I think I can explain satisfactorily. 
Indians make presents with the idea of an exchange of commodities, as 
well as in token of friendship, as other people do, and the reproachful term 
“ Injun-giving” grows out of a misapprehension, on the part of the white 
man, of the Indian idea of the fitness of things. He brings, let us say, a 
haunch of venison to the settler’s shanty and tenders it to the white man, 
expecting that in return the settler will give him tobacco, money, bread, 
salt, cloth, or liquor. The white man accepts the gift and gives his red 
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brother thanks, which are unintelligible to him and of no use in his busi- 
ness, which is to get a scant living by the chase. Consequently, after loi- 
tering about for a time, he concludes his overtures are rejected, picks up 
his own gift and walks away. The white man is outraged in his_ sensibili- 
ties by this performance, but the Indian sees nothing strange in the trans- 
action. An old resident on the frontier understands these things better, 
and sends the Indian away with a present equalling in value, from the red 
man’s point of view, his own gift. To give something for nothing is, to 
the Indian, indicative of a want of common sense. Indian benevolence 
always “has a string tied to it.” All things to them have a commercial 
value, from human life or the virtue of a woman to the skins of animals. 
As a boy, I lived in this State when Indians were more numerous than 
anything else but wolves, and enjoyed a rather intimate acquaintance with 
them. I do not hate them, nor have I any sentimental regard for this van- 
ished race, vanished from my old home. Yours respectfully, 
Seneca BE. Truesdell. 
195 St. ANTHONY AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PETER PIPER VERSUS PETER PiPERNus (see No. 16, January-April, 1892, 
p- 74). — Through the courtesy of Miss Caroline M. Hewins, of Hartford, 
I have received the following letter, which shows these verses are of Eng- 
lish origin, and leaves the evidence in the last verse of Peter Piper being 
the most ancient, favoring Mr. Leland’s theory. W. F. £. 


“Part of the Peter Piper verses, with illustrations, were in a collection 
of woodcuts — my favorite picture book — from Gilbert, Weir, Leech, and 
other artists, published in 1854 by Griffith & Farran, London. I think I 
have lately used the book and sent it away, but will look at it again. I 
have the verses, with a few variations, in ‘ Jessie,’ one of the Aimwell Stories, 
by Walter Aimwell (Simonds), published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 
about 1858. The variations are :— 

Davy Doldrum. 

Enoch Elkrig. 

Francis Fripple, fogged. 

Inigo Impey éched for. 

Mathew Menlegs #sissed. 

Quixote Quirite. 

Villiam Voedy viped his vig and vaistcoat, 
His ‘ Uncle’s Usher urged an ugly urchin.’ 


The missing lines are : — 


X Y Z have made my brains to crack O ; 

X smokes, Y snuffs, Z chews too strong tobacco; 
Though oft by X Y Z much love is taught, 

Still Peter Piper beats them all to nought.” 


Custom or “ Mgeasurinc ” Sick CHILDREN. — In Mr. J. Howard Gore’s 
very interesting contribution entitled “ The Go-backs,” in the last number 
VOL. v. — No. 18. 17 
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of the Journal, is a description of the “ measuring” of a sick infant in the 
mountains of Virginia. 

Precisely the same custom, based upon the same idea, exists in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, as I have described in a paper soon to appear 
in vol. ix., “Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 

It may not be out of place to say that it was my own little daughter that 
was to be “ measured,” but the “ measuring ” had to be done by a “ wise 
woman,” who pronounced, without seeing her, that my child was dying of 
“ flesh-decay.” 

The physiciarfs in attendance had made a diagnosis of “retarded denti- 
tion,” which diagnosis was correct, and the baby soon recovered. But it 
has always seemed to me that I did wrong in not letting the old “ wise wo- 
man ” go through her office, so that I might take notes of all she did. 

Perhaps no superstition is more widely diffused than this “ measuring.” 
The Pennsylvania and perhaps the Virginia settlers brought it over from 
Germany, although no part of Europe is free from it. 

So, in Mexico, we find the “ medidas ” everywhere, with the distortion 
that it is not the patient who is to be measured, but some statue of the 
Madonna, or a saint of local celebrity. The “medida” of the saint’s head 
cures headache ; that of the body, internal disorders ; those of the legs and 
arms, rheumatism and dropsy. 

In many of the outlying districts, one can still find at the church portals 
vendors of “medidas” and “ milagros,” each “ medida” being a ribbon 
stamped with the words, in Spanish: “ Measure of our Lady of "gs 
“ Measure of Saint of.” 

I have bought these things many and many a time. 

ohn G. Bourke, Capt. 3d Cavalry, U. S. Army. 
Fort RINGGOLD, TEXAS. 


Superstitions OF IrtsH Oricin tn Boston, Mass. — If you meet a fu- 
neral, you must turn and go back a few steps before continuing your journey. 

The oldest member of a family takes the children, from the oldest to the 
youngest, and makes them walk three times across the grave. It cures 
disease. 

When a funeral goes by, you must say: “ Lord have mercy on them.” 

Turn everything upside down in the room when the dead is laid out. 

Stop the clock and cover the mirrors. This is still said to be always 
done among Irish in Boston. 

When the first child dies, the mother must not attend the funeral; if she 
does, she will die also. 

A new-born baby, when dressed, is to be shaken, holding it up by the 
feet. This will bring good luck. 

In a strange house, put a garter at the head of your bed, and think on 
the one you are to marry, naming the bedposts. 

Place your clothes in the four corners of the room, and you will dream 
of the one you are to marry. 

If you have the hiccough, and think of the right person, it will go away. 

Jf your hand itches, rub it on a wooden object, saying : 
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Rub on wood, 
Something good. 
If you rub your forefinger, and it itches, you will be disappointed. 
For the first baby a cradle must be bought. 
If you have two, you will be married twice, or go twice to a wedding. 
If a knife is dropped, the first visitor will be a lady ; if a fork, a man. 
If you spill salt, put some on the stove, or on your right shoulder, three 
times. 
If you put your shoes in the shape mentioned, saying, 
Place your shoes in the form of a T, 
Hoping my true love for to see, 


you will dream of the person. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Fane H. Newell. 


WEATHER PROVERBS IN THE UNITED States. — The following circular, 
issued by head of the Weather Bureau, is self-explanatory. It is here re- 
produced in order that it may be brought to the notice of members of The 
American Folk-Lore Society, and other persons who may be able to ren- 
der assistance in the task undertaken : — 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


WEATHER BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1892. 
It is desired to make a new collection of the Weather Proverbs of the United 
States, and to make it as complete as possible. For this purpose your coéperation 
is requested. Should you have the kindness to send me a list of such proverbs, 
please distinguish, when practicable, between those which are of American origin 
and those which have been imported, giving, when possible, the origin of each, 
whether Indian, Scotch, English, Irish, German, etc. By a prompt compliance 

with this request you will very much oblige, 
Yours y; 
MarK W. HARRINGTON, Chief of Weather Bureau. 


Various SuPERSTITIONS*?— (1.) Zhe Use of Salt. — After renting a house 
to acolored woman, she complained to me that she had so much salt to 
buy, as the last tenant had left both witches and spirits behind her ; indeed, 
as she said, “ the house was just full,” and the only way to get rid of them 
was to salt all the objects, especially all the flowers, floors, and especially 
to throw a great quanity of salt up the chimneys. Beside, she had to wear 
it in her shoes and stockings, and her husband’s clothes had to be well 
salted. After this thorough salting, they remained in the house several 
years without any further trouble. 

(2.) Christmas Wreaths after Candlemas. — It is an old superstition that 
all the Christmas wreaths and evergreens must be taken away before Can- 
dlemas, or there will be a goblin for each leaf. 

For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (maids, trust to me) ; 
So many goblins you shall see. 
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As St. Valentine is the saint of lovers, it is an old saying that a bride 
must not be grieved in February, or the offender will see goblins. 

It is generally known that the yellow crocus is St. Valentine’s own flower. 

(3.) Penalty of leaving Things out of Order.— My cook informed me that 
one of the surest superstitions she knew was, that, if one left anything 
out of order, or not perfectly clean, when going out for the day, or in 
leaving a place where one is engaged in service, bad luck is certain to 
follow, and one will have no pleasure or success in the new home. 

Mrs. S. D. Derrickson. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN FoLK-Lore Society. — The 
last meeting of the season was held in the lecture hall of Tulane Univer- 
sity, Professor Alcée Fortier presiding. 

Assistant Secretary Foster read several communications to the Society ; 
among others, answers to the letters he had addressed to the Chicago and 
Montreal Folk-Lore Societies, in reference to the interchange, between local 
branches, of all reports of proceedings of meetings, with a view to promote 
the growth and interest in the work of gathering up the American folk-lore 
traditions. The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
through its Secretary, Mr. Stewart Culin, heartily commended the proposal, 
and further requested that the Louisiana branch forward to the Association, 
for exhibition in the Memorial Museum of the Chicago Exposition, all tra- 
ditionary folk-lore relics it could obtain, such as voudoo charms, fetishes, 
superstitious objects, etc. 

Mr. John Reade, Secretary of the Montreal Folk-Lore Association, also 
responded with many favorable comments to the proposal for interchange 
of reports of societies, and expressed the great pleasure the Montreal As- 
sociation had felt in reading the accounts of the Louisiana branch, as pub- 
lished in the “ New Orleans Picayune,” and hoped that, as the acquaintance 
of the organizations progressed, the fruitfulness of their labors would be of 
great mutual benefit. 

The report of Mr. Foster was received, and on motion of Professor For- 
tier a vote of thanks was tendered him for the interest and zeal with which 
he had entered upon the duties of Assistant Secretary. 

Mrs. M. M. Davis suggested that the Society keep a scrap-book, in which 
reports of the various branches of The American Folk-lore Society could 
be entered for use and reference. The suggestion was considered an ad- 
mirable one, and was adopted. 

A communication was received from Miss A. L. Alger, of Boston, Mass., 
relative to the collection of street cries, and a committee was appointed to 
promote such collection. 

A committee was also appointed to provide for a public entertainment, 
to be held in September. Papers were then read, Mrs. Mason Cooke pre- 
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senting a story told by a Martinique negro, entitled “The Bride of the Evil 
One ;”’ and Mrs. M. M. Davis making two contributions, the result of infor- 
mation received from negro tale-tellers during a visit to Alabama. Mr. 
Foster read a collection of old proverbs. 

Mr. Foster then requested that the members of the Association lend Pro- 
fessor Fortier all the assistance possible in compiling his work on Loui- 
siana folk-lore. Folk-lore songs, stories, and, including any seignorial rights 
which became obsolete on the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the 
United States, any information which may be gathered from old deeds of 
conveyance in the possession of landowners ; child games and count-out 
rhymes ; folk-lore medicine, including charms, weather, and plant lore, and 
superstitions, — will add to the interest of the work. 

Mrs. Davis then announced that this was the last meeting of the season, 
and, as no further business presented itself, the Association would adjourn 
to the second Monday in November. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScIENCE. — This 
Association held its Annual Meeting at Rochester, N. Y., from August 17th 
to the 23d inclusive. But few of the papers presented in Section H (Sec- 
tion of Anthropology) could be included under folk-lore. An exceptionally 
valuable paper was on “ Primitive Numbers,” by Professor Levi L. Conant, 
of Worcester, Mass. It is to be regretted that an abstract cannot now be 
given. The paper will appear as a chapter of a book by Professor Conant. 

The paper on “ Proposed Classification and International Nomenclature 
of the Anthropological Sciences,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton, gave rise to a spir- 
ited discussion, as opinions naturally differ on such questions. The next 
paper in order was one by Professor Otis T. Mason, giving his “ Definition 
of Anthropology.” Mr. Frank H. Cushing’s “ Pueblo Myth and Ceremo- 
nial Dances ” was also read only by title, but will appear in the “ Proceed- 
ings.” The Section receives so many papers that it might well be divided. 

The Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., read a paper on 
“The Early Religion of the Iroquois,” which may appear in its present 
form, but which will also be expanded, so as to embrace the whole subject, 
down to the present time, as an address before another society. 

How early this primitive religion was affected by European influences 
may be a question, and for its purest form we must turn to the kindred 
Hurons. With both, the French missionaries held some common ground. 
It is a matter of doubt whether they had any clear idea of one Great Spirit, 
and the French formed the word “ Ha-wen-ne-yu ” for them, to express this. 
Their accounts of the creation are confused, Tarenyawagon appearing as 
the husband, son, and grandson of the woman Atahentsic. All persons 
had their Okkis, or tutelary spirits, considered as good by them, but evil 
by the missionaries. The body had two souls, one attached to it, and the 
other free to wander and to inherit future joys or pains. Animals also had 
souls and a future existence. The Iroquois sometimes offered human sac- 
rifices, but tobacco was, and is, a customary offering. Dreams were of 
high importance, and led to great excesses and strange actions. Their 
influence has not ceased. About 1669 the Mohawks abandoned the wor- 
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ship of Agreskoue, and other changes soon followed, but more slowly in 
the other nations. 

Mrs. Sara J. Stevenson read a paper on “ Tusayan Legends of the Snake 
and Flute Peoples,” suggested by a recent article of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. 
The article contained two legends obtained from a member of the Snake 
Society, residing in Zuhi. As an introduction to the first of the legends, 
Mrs, Stevenson gave a sketch of the organization of the Snake Society. 
She noted the fact that the Society admits both males and females, regard- 
less of class. In the rattlesnake division of the Society, a woman prepares 
the medicine (an emetic), taken night and morning, on the first four days 
of the ceremony, for the purpose of purification. 

The legend of the Snake people is a version of the tale already printed 
in this Journal (vol. i.). The youth, who in the myth sets out to follow 
the San Juan River, in this variant is represented as travelling by means of 
a hollow log, in which he floats. Landing on an unknown shore, he plants 
in the ground one of his wands, made of the white feathers of the eagle, 
and prays his sun father to lead him over the right road, begging that the 
wand may direct his steps. The wand guides him to the house of the spi- 
der-woman, “ the little grandmother,” who cautions him that he is in the 
neighborhood of a bad people, and gives him medicine, which will allay 
their wrath, in the form of liquid to be spit out upon the strangers. He 
passes four sentinels, huge snakes, whom he placates by this means, and 
reaches the cavern of the Snakes. He is passed on to another chamber, 
where he sees beautiful maidens, one of whom he is offered as a wife ; but 
the spider-woman bids him wait, and guides him to the house of the Sun, 
under the great waters. The mother of the Sun welcomes the stranger, 
and explains that the Sun himself will presently return. This happens, and 
the youth, making a journey through the under-world, is conducted by the 
Sun to the house of his father. Here he sees the plume-offerings divided 
into two parts, and in this manner learns to distinguish the evil among his 
own people from the good, according to the distinction which he sees 
effected in the house which he has reached. He now returns to the Snake 
people, and obtains from the chief two daughters as his wives. On his re- 
turn journey, he is escorted by the cougar and bear, who, with the spider, 
form his invisible protectors. 

After his arrival at his home, a great feast is given to the Snake and 
Antelope peoples. The Snake people arrive in showers. After a time, they 
take their snake forms, as does one of the wives, but she is caught and 
changed to her human shape, while the Snakes are returned, north, south, 
east, and west, to their abodes. On the eighth day after marriage are de- 
posited eggs, which hatch into snakes. These destroy the people of the 
village ; the latter, accordingly, emigrate to the Tusayan country, where 
they are received by a giant, who bestows on them land. 

The legend of the Flute people recites how Le-lang-uh, their original 
director, has the power of producing rain, and relates the means used by 
him, mentioning the songs sung in the course of its production. The peo- 
ple, finding it necessary to emigrate, the mountain sheep and antelope are 
sent in advance, in order to search out a good land ; these direct the peo- 
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ple to a place where a village may be built. This,process is continued 
until Wolpi is reached. Here the bright light is seen of a perpetual fire ; 
following this indication, the antelope and snake come to the abode of the 
Snake people. Le-lang-uh makes rain, and, consulting the rain as an oracle, 
obtains a direction to seek the strangers. At first the Snake people refuse 
to receive the guest, but when he represents that he has the power of rain- 
making they consent to his residence in their country. Accordingly, ac- 
companied by his own people, he visits the Snake race, erects an altar, and 
performs his ceremonies, leaving in the 4/va of the Snakes two virgins and 
a youth. Returning to his own land, he completes his ceremonial, and 
finally proceeds again to the land of the Snakes, to whom he makes pres- 
ents of cereals. Here he blows his flute or whistle in the water, so as to 
produce bubbles, and rain falls. The Flute people sing, but the Snakes 
cannot do so, not knowing the proper songs for rain. Le-lang-uh makes of- 
ferings for both peoples. The Snake director declares that the Flute chief 
must be at the head, and that he will himself be second, while the land 
shall alternately belong to the two. Of this myth the Flute ceremonial is 
the dramatization. In the Flute drama both peoples appear, while in that 
of the Snakes the Flutes do not enter. The legend appears to suggest an 
explanation of the biennial character of the snake-dance. 
This paper will be printed in full in the proceedings of the Association. 


Notes. — Professor Alcée Fortier, of Tulane University, lectured on 
“The Folk-Lore of Louisiana,” at Monteagle, Tenn., in the month of July. 
He pointed out the treasures of popular tradition existing in Louisiana, 
and stated the purposes and objects of The American Folk-Lore Society. 

The Brooklyn Library, under the direction of Mr. W. A. Bardwell, Libra- 
rian, has completed a slip-list of Fairy Tales and Folk-lore, for the use of 
readers. It contains 5,919 title-entries ; and the contents of 483 volumes 
have been indexed and analyzed. This forms a valuable contribution to 
the bibliography of Folk-lore for residents of Brooklyn and vicinity. 


CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


PROPOSITION FOR AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS. — A meeting of the 
Council of The American Folk-Lore Society was held at Rochester, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, August 20th. The Secretary laid before the Council a letter 
from Professor Charles C. Bonney, President of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of The World’s Columbian Exposition, directed to the President 
of The American Folk-Lore Society, requesting the views and suggestions 
of the Society in regard to the conduct of a Folk-Lore Congress. The 
Council, after consideration, directed the Secretary to communicate to the 
President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary its opinion that the discus- 
sion of subjects connected with folk-lore could best be conducted in a gen- 
eral Congress of Anthropology. 

A letter was also submitted from Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, Chairman 
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of the Committees .of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on a Folk-Lore 
Congress, in which The American Folk-Lore Society was invited to parti- 
cipate in a Folk-Lore Congress, to be held in July in the Literary Depart- 
ment, outlined in an address which will be found printed below. The 
Council, after due deliberation, directed the Secretary to reply that the 
Council, while returning thanks for the invitation, deemed it inexpedient 
officially to coéperate in the Folk-Lore Congress as designed, since the 
Congress is classed among the literary congresses, inasmuch as The Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society has always considered folk-lore to belong to anthro- 
pological science, and that it is the desire of the Society to unite with other 
societies in recommending to the World’s Congress Auxiliary the estab- 
lishment of a section including folk-lore in the Congress of Anthropology. 

Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in session at Rochester, appointed a committee to take into consideration 
the question of codperating with the World’s Congress Auxiliary in the 
organization of an Anthropological Congress. This committee reported as 
follows : — 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The committee appointed by Section H, to consider and report upon 
the subject of an International Congress of Anthropology at Chicago, dur- 
ing The World's Columbian Exposition, offers the following suggestions : — 

They believe that a Congress of Anthropology should be held, and that 
the Congress should hold a session for one week, meetings occurring daily, 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive ; the meetings to be in the mornings, 
leaving the afternoons free for examination of the interesting material at 
the Exposition. 

The Congress to be divided into at Jeast three sections, as follows: a 
Section of Physical Anthropology, a Section of Ethnology and Ethnogra- 
phy, and a Section of Archeology. 

The Executive Committee of the Congress to consist of the President 
and Secretary of the Congress, the President and Secretary of each sec- 
tion, and three members appointed by the Committee of Anthropology of 
the Congress Auxiliary of The World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The time of the Congress to be the week beginning on the Monday fol- 
lowing the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for 1893 (or August 29 to September 3, both dates inclusive). 

A Permanent Committee of five persons, from Section H of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, to be appointed to carry 
out the plan herein suggested. 

The indorsement and codperation of The American Folk-Lore Society, 
and of The American Psychological Society, to be invited by the committee. 

For the committee, 
FREDERICK STARR, Secretary. 


The Section accepted the report of its committee, and appointed the 
following as a committee, with full powers, to carry out the plan proposed, 
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and to fill vacancies, and to add to their number if desirable: D. G. Brin- 
ton, F. W. Putnam, W. H. Holmes, Joseph Jastrow, Frederick Starr. 

Upon the Council of the Association requesting cach section of the As- 
sociation to appoint a committee to codperate with the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary in the organization of such congresses as pertain to the sciences 
of the several sections, the above-named committee was again appointed 
as the committee requested by the Council. 

At the following General Session of the Association, on the recommen- 
dation of the Council, this committee, with the committees of the eight 
other sections, was made a General Committee of the Association to codp- 
erate with the World’s Congress Auxiliary, for the purpose named. 

W. M. Beaucnamp, Secretary of Section H. 


FoLk-Lore Concress.— A Folk-Lore Congress is proposed to be held 
by the World’s Congress Auxiliary, to meet in July. In order to conduct 
this Congress, a Local Committee has been appointed, to be aided by an 
Advisory Council. The plan as outlined by the committee is set forth in 
the following address : 


DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 
PRELIMINARY ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEES ON A FOLK-LORE CONGRESS. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition, which will be held in Chicago in 
1893, will be eminently a gathering of the people. It will be, therefore, a 
most appropriate time to study the lore and literature of the people. An 
opportunity to assemble for this purpose is now offered to those interested 
in the study of folk-lore, under the auspices of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary, formed for such purposes, with the support of the Exposition au- 
thorities and the recognition and approval of the government of the United 
States. 

To this end, the Local Committees below named, and an Advisory Coun- 
cil, chosen from persons eminent in folk-lore studies, both in the American 
States and abroad, have been appointed to organize a Folk-Lore Congress, 
to meet in Chicago during the summer of 1893. 

It is desirable that this Congress shall be so organized and managed as 
to result in the greatest possible good to the science of folk-lore. 

The work will therefore be divided into appropriate chapters, as indi- 
cated below, and separate days will be assigned for their respective ses- 
sions. The Chapters of the Congress will also be subdivided into coaven- 
ient sections to facilitate the work, and rooms will be provided for the 
meetings of the several sections, apart from the main audience room. 

It is deemed advisable that, where folk-lore societies are organized, an 
appeal be made to them to assist in this work, and such societies are there- 
fore invited to appoint “ Committees of Codperation,” with whom the Gen- 
eral Committee may consult, so that, through such appeals to the societies, 
their members may be reached and interested in the Congress. 

This will not preclude personal appeals to all persons in and out of such 
societies, and kindred organizations, who may be interested in such studies, 
It is intended, therefore, that such societies as those below named shall be 
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included in the invitation to participate in this Congress for the Study of 
Popular Traditions, namely: Oriental and Linguistic Societies, Ethno- 
graphical and Anthropological Societies, Indian, Egyptian, and Sinologue 
Societies, and the Gypsy Society. 

It is earnestly hoped that all these associations, and all persons inter- 
ested, will give us their hearty codperation and assistance, so that full ad- 
vantage may be taken of this auspicious time, when scientific and literary 
men from all parts of the world will be assembled here. 

It is not perhaps advisable in this preliminary address to do more than 
to indicate the general lines on which such a Congress will be formed, and 
the divisions into which the subjects to be considered may fall. The Com- 
mittee will welcome suggestions in this matter, while believing that the ar- 
rangement proposed may be satisfactory in the main. 

The subjects to be considered may find appropriate place in the follow- 
ing chapters : — 

I. Myths and Traditional Beliefs. 
II. Oral Literature and Folk-Music. 
III. Customs, Institutions, and Ritual. 
IV. Artistic, Emblematic, and Economic Folk-Lore. 

In the first may properly come the consideration of such subjects as 
these : — 

The Survival of Ancient Myths in Folk-Lore, and their influence on 
modern beliefs ; Theories of the Origin of Myths ; Survival of Myths in 
History; Nature Myths, and their Bearing on Scientific Belief ; The Phi- 
losophy of Myth-Making; The Myth-Making Faculty; Native American 
Myths and their relative place in Folk-Lore ; Myths of the Forces of Na- 
ture ; Hero Myths; Animal Myths and Beast Epics; The Relation of 
Traditional Beliefs of our Negroes to African Native Myths ; Traditional 
Beliefs and their effect on Religious Ideas ; Theories of Spirits ; Metem- 
psychosis in Folk-Lore. 

Under the second head, the following and kindred subjects may be pre- 
sented : — 

Definition of Oral or Traditional Literature ; the Formation, Composi- 
tion, and Classification of Stories and Legends ; Types of Stories ; the 
Relation of Indian, Negro, Mexican, and Other Native American Stories 
and Tales to European Stories ; Dialects, Popular Slang and Argot, and 
their Effect on Language; Bibliography of Folk-Lore; Rhymed Literature ; 
Relation of Imaginative Poetry to Folk-Song ; the Historical Value of Pop- 
ular Songs ; their Influence on Patriotism ; Improvisation ; Labor Songs ; 
Song as Applied to Ceremonies ; the Influence of Instruments upon the 
Songs ; Variants of Popular Songs ; Folk Rhyme, Jingles, etc.; the Philo- 
sophy of Proverbial Literature. 

In the third division will properly belong Customs, Rituals, and Institu- 
tions. This is an important department of folk-lore, since in these customs 
and institutions are embodied popular beliefs. A few of the subjects to be 
considered under this head are these : — 

A History of Customs and Institutions ; the Effect of Ritual upon Reli- 
gion, and vice versa ; Ceremonial Customs and their Meaning ; the Effect 
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of Particular Customs upon National Character; the Influence of Climate 
and Locality upon Customs ; Juridical Customs and their Relation to Law; 
Civil Customs and their Effect on Popular Games and Pastimes ; Supersti- 
tious Ceremonies in their Relation to Medicine and Hygiene ; the Philoso- 
phy of a Belief in Sorcerers and Witches ; Ceremonial Agents and their 
Influence ; Indian Ceremonies ; Voodou Rites; Folk-Lore Survival in 
Modern Ceremonies ; Survivals of Popular Beliefs in Games ; Totemism, 
Castes, Clan Organization and Tribal Relations ; Popular Notions as to 
the Status of Woman ; Marriage Customs and their Influence upon Soci- 
ety ; Ceremonies at Birth and at Death ; Social Customs and their Effect 
upon Civilization ; the Identity of Customs and Institutions in Different 
Lands. 

The fourth division embraces all in the Graphic, Plastic, and Industrial 
Arts bearing upon the questions considered pertinent to folk-lore. The 
subjects to be considered in this division, illustrated by the material exhib- 
its in Ethnography and Archeology, are divided into four general classes : 
1. Those which relate to ritual ; a, Divinities ; 4, Cults; ¢, Fetishes and 
amulets ; ¢, miscellaneous small objects. 2. Those relating to political or 
legal affairs ; a, emblems of command ; 4, emblems of servitude ; ¢, society 
emblems ; d, emblems of peace or war ; ¢, Juridic emblems. 3. Those re- 
lating to ‘civil life ; a, clothing ; 4, ornessents and decorations ; ¢, badges 
and medals ; @, popular imagery ; ¢, playthings and toys ; /, furniture. 4. 
Those relating to particular superstitions and beliefs, such as witch-pins, 
instruments of torture, iconographic representations of popular supersti- 
tions, popular and magical remedies, etc. 

The questions to be considered will include Folk-Lore in Art, Mythology 
in Art, The Effect of Popular Beliefs on the Drama, The History of the 
Popular Drama, etc. 

This incomplete sketch of the questions to be considered barely outlines 
the work. Suggestions in reference to it will be welcomed, and modifica- 
tions of the scheme made, after consultation with the Advisory Council. 

The exact date of the Congress is not yet fixed, but it will occur in July, 
1893, this month having been set aside for the Congresses of Science, Lit- 
erature, and Education. 

Inquiries and suggestions in reference to the Congress on Folk-Lore 
may be addressed to the Chairman of the Committees. 

FLETCHER S. Bassett, Lieut. U. S. N., Chairman, 
5208 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 
A. Barron, Vice-Chairman, 
Capt. Ext L. Hueers, U. S. A., Emit G. Hirsa, 
JOSEPH KIRKLAND, 
Mrs. PotTreR PALMER, Chairman, 
Mrs. FLetcuHer S. Bassett, Vice-Chairman, 
Miss EvizasetH HEAD, Mrs. Netson A. MILEs, 
Dr. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, 
Committees of the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
on a Folk-Lore Congress. 
Wor.p’s ConGress HEADQUARTERS, 
CHICAGO, Fune 28, 1892. 
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To this address is added a “ Partial List of the Advisory Counoil of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary on a Folk-Lore Congress.” This list it does 
not seem necessary to reprint, inasmuch as the names it contains are the 
result of a complimentary designation, and do not imply that all the per- 
sons included have expressed a desire to participate in the Congress pro- 
posed. In this list are mentioned several present and past officers of The 
American Folk-Lore Society ; but as the names of these officers have been 
added without their consent or authority, and as they have not expressed 
approval of the plan of the Congress, it must not be supposed that the 
presence of their names on the roll commits them to any responsibility. 
On the contrary, the majority at least of the members of The American 
Folk-Lore Society whose names appear will probably be inclined to lend 
their active codperation to the Anthropological Congress. It need not be 
said, however, that such preference on their part will not preclude a desire 
for the success and usefulness of a separate Folk-Lore Congress, although 
the plan may not be that which they would have been inclined to recom- 
mend. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Tue KiaMatH INDIANS OF SOUTHWESTERN OREGON. By ALBERT SAMUEL 
Gatscuet. (Department of the Interior. U.S. Geographical and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region. J. W. Powell in charge.) 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1890. 4to. Part I. Pp. cvi, 
Part Il. Pp. 711. 

In these two magnificent volumes, Dr. A. S. Gatschet presents to us the 
results of his extensive studies of the Klamath Indians. of southwestern 
Oregon. Pages 201-711 of Part I. are taken up with a detailed Grammar 
of the language ; and Part II. consists of a Dictionary, pages 15-491 being 
Klamath-English, and pages 499-701 English-Klamath. The value of the 
information given is increased by the excellent manner in which the author 
has arranged the great mass of linguistic material which he has accumu- 
lated and made available for future reference and study. 

Besides this purely linguistic matter, Dr. Gatschet furnishes an “ Ethno- 
graphic Sketch of the Klamath People” (pp. ix-cvi of Part I.), and 
“Texts of the Klamath Language,” with explanatory notes (pp. 1-197 of 
Part I.). It is this folkloristic material that more particularly interests us 
here. Owing to the existence of “a strict law prohibiting the mention of 
the person or acts of a deceased individual éy using his name,” the Klamath 
have no historic traditions more than one hundred years old. Regarding 
their mythology, Dr. Gatschet says (p. xli): “ This people belongs to the 
autochthonic nations of America, called so because they have lost all re- 
membrances of earlier habitats or of migrations. As a result of their seclu- 
sion, all their geogonic and creation myths are acting around the headwa- 
ters of Klamath River and in Lost River Valley ; and the first man is said 
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to have been created by their national deity, K’mukamt-chiksh, at the base 
of the lofty Cascade Range, upon the prairie drained by Wood River. I 
have obtained no myth disclosing any knowledge of the ocean, which is 
scarcely one hundred and fifty miles distant in an air line from their seats. 
They have no flood or inundation myths that are not imported from abroad ; 
and, what is of special importance here, their terms for sa/t (@'dak, sh 7) 
are not their own, but are derived from foreign languages.” 

Under the heads, Natural Philosophy, Elementary Deities, Spirit Dei- 
ties, Animal Deities, Principles of Mythification, Dr. Gatschet outlines the 
Klamath mythology. 

The “ deities of the elements have preserved, almost intact, their charac- 
ter as representatives of the powers of nature. Imperfectly anthropomor- 
phized as they are, they appear rather as spirits than as gods; all of them, 
the Earth perhaps excepted, are of the male sex.” The principal figure in 
Klamath mythology is K’mukamtch, or K’muk’-4mtchiksh, “The Old Man 
of the Ancients,” or “ The Primeval Old Man,” a name which finds its ana- 
logue in “The Old Man above” of the Indians of Central California. Other 
names given to him are P’tish-amtch nalam = “ our old father,” and P’lait- 
alkni = “the one on high,” which latter term is now applied to the God 
of the missionaries. 

K’muk’-amtchiksh is the creator of the earth, giving names to places 
made by him in the land of the Klamaths. He made also human beings, 
the inhabitants of earth and sea. As ruler of the world, he may punish 
bad men by burning them, or by changing them into rocks. In his deal- 
ings with his son Afshish and the mother-coyote, he “ shows himself as a 
tricky, treacherous, and low character, as a typical beast-god.” His taking 
revenge on the North and South Winds, and his extermination of the five 
Thunders and the two Old Thunders, are regarded by Dr. Gatschet as 
symbolizations of meteorological processes. It would appear that this 
chief deity of the Klamaths resembles, in one respect at least, the Na-nib6ji’ 
of the Otcipwé and the Wisketchak of the Crees, for Dr. Gatschet informs 
us: “ From several of our Texts it becomes apparent that, in the popular 
belief, K’mukamtchiksh is not alone regarded as an unapproachable, terri- 
fic, and demoniac power, but, like the devi/ of medieval Europe, has begun 
to assume a grotesque and popularly comic character. Being merely a 
power of nature, and not a moral power, the Indians do not pray to him, 
but worship him in their dances (yékish) only.” The next important char- 
acter is Aishish, or Aishishamtch, who, “the most popular of all, is the son 
of the world-creator, K’muikamtch, and also his companion and rival.” His 
name, signifying “ the one concealed,” relates to his birth, the legend con- 
cerning which is given at length by Dr. Gatschet, from Modoc sources. 
He “ is beautiful in appearance, beloved and admired by men, and is the 
husband of many wives, selected by him from among the birds, butterflies, 
and the smaller quadrupeds. So much is his personal beauty in renown, 
that the word “ aishishtchi ” (lit. “ Afshish-like ”) has come to mean “ beauti- 
ful, pretty, handsome.” The birth of Afshish shows a remarkable analogy 
to the birth of Bacchus from the thigh of Zeus, and Dr. Gatschet thinks 
that Aishish is, in many respects, to the Mexican Quetzalcoatl, and that he 
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is, in all probability, a lunar deity. The beautiful myths relating to him 
can best be read in the form in which Dr. Gatschet presents them to us. 
The strife between Aishish and his father, K’mikamtch, opens another 
line of analogy with the Algonkian, Na-nib6ja’, and similar warring deities. 

Other important characters in Klamath mythology are the Thunders, — 
generally five brothers, but sometimes appearing as a single individual, — 
who, “ having made themselves thoroughly odious upon the earth, were, as 
the myth tells us, relegated to the far-off skies, where they can frighten the 
people by their noise only, and do no further harm.” Of the wind-deities, 
the North-wind and the South-wind, Yamash and Muash, are most fre- 
quently spoken of in the tales and myths. 

The Earth (Kafla) has ascribed to it anger and other passions, and is 
animate, if not clearly personified. 

In one story only appears Munatalkni (lit. “ staying deep down,” “ com- 
ing from below ”), the “Genius of the Underworld.” This deity, called 
also Lémundkni (“coming from underground ; belonging to the dark re- 
gions below”), is concerned in a story, part of which has evidently been 
borrowed and distorted from the missionaries’ account of Adam and Eve. 
Dr. Gatschet mentions, also, the curious fact that the Modocs have con- 
founded Afshish with Jesus. 

Another elemental deity is Shi’kash, or “ Whirlwind.” 

An interesting chapter is that which deals with the “ Spirit deities ” of 
the Klamath Indians. The Skd’‘ks, or spirits of the dead, “are objects of 
dread and abomination, feelings which are increased by a belief in their 
omnipresence and invisibility. The sk6‘ks (lit. ‘what comes out of’), which 
is the soul after the body has been burned or buried, undergo no metem- 
psychosis into animals or plants ; after hovering a while around their for- 
mer homes [at night-time only], they retire to the spirit-land in the sky, 
* somewhere near K’mtikamtch.’ Their atrival there is afterwards revealed 
by dreams to the surviving relatives, who express in songs what they have 
seen during their slumbers.” It would appear, however, that, with the mar- 
itime and river Indians, the skd’ks enter the bodies of fish, and may even 
be seen by Indians, — not white men, — but “ at the peril of their lives.” 
Some distinction between “ good ” and “ bad” spirits is also made. The 
guardian genius of the spirits in their journey through the sky is WAshk’- 
mush, the “ Gray Fox.” 

The kiuks, or conjurer, consults another class of spirits, the animal-spir- 
its, under the lead of Yayayd4-ash (lit. “the frightener ”), who appears in 
the form of a one-legged man. Giants and dwarfs appear in Klamath 
mythology ; the former often as “ ravishers, ogres, and man-eaters.” 

Very many animals are personified or deified by the Indians. The prin- 
cipal are: Skél, the marten, with his younger brother, Tedshkaf, the wea- 
sel ; Wash, the coyote, or prairie-wolf, the female as well as the male ; the 
grizzly bear, Lik; the gray wolf, Ké-utchish; occurring frequently are 
also the skunk (tchdshash), various species of deer, the antelope (tché-u), 
the elk (vii'n), the mole (m@’nk). 

The chief birds are: Kak, the raven, the personification of “ Fate,” and 
P’lafwash (lit. “ floating in the skies”), the golden eagle (appearing either 
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alone or as five brothers). Many water-birds, the loon, ducks, geese, coots, 
etc., figure often. Even the woodtick, a species of caterpillar, and the but- 
terfly, are dignified in the myths and songs. 

Men and Indians appear but incidentally, and as mere passive charac- 
ters. 

Some of the more interesting legends, of which Dr. Gatschet furnishes 
the texts, with irreproachable translations and annotations, are: The Ori- 
gin of Human Races, The Creation of the Moons, Old Marten, The Bear 
and the Antelope. 

The amount of information which Dr. Gatschet has accumulated regard- 
ing the Klamath Indians may be seen from an examination of the texts, 
where page after page of authentic data is recorded concerning : Wars; Le- 
gal Customs of the Klamath Lake People,—a veritable Deuteronomy ; Sor- 
cery and Witchcraft ; Manners and Customs ; Games ; Sweat-lodges ; Burial 
and Funeral Rites ; Beliefs and Superstitions ; Names of Places ; Alimentary 
Substances, etc. What an insight into the real life of a people can be given 
by one who has a knowledge of the native tongue — so necessary properly 
to interpret these things — like that possessed by Dr. Gatschet ! 

A curious and valuable chapter consists of texts and annotations of: In- 
cantation Songs of Modoc and Klamath Conjurers, followed by no fewer 
than seven pages on “ Cooing and Wooing.” 

What has been done by Dr. Gatschet, to restore the picture of the primi- 
tive life of the Klamath Indians, shows what might be done by our other 
able investigators for other aboriginal peoples about whom we are likely to 
know but too little. But, as the old epigrammatist well says, “ Money puts 
all the world in motion,” — even science moves faster and surer by its aid. 
This anniversary year offers a splendid opportunity for our wealthy men to 
endow anthropological research, and for Congress to better subsidize the 
Bureau of Ethnology, whose work is unparalleled in its scope, and in the 
scientific character of what has already been accomplished. 

In conclusion, let us hope that, when the next magnificent volume of the 
“ Contributions to North American Ethnology ” is presented to the public, 
it will not have been delayed in the government printing house for five 
years, but that an enlightened policy will have separated the congressional, 
the law, and the scientific departments of the public printing, so that the 
publications of the Bureau may be put to press as soon as the author’s 
manuscript is ready, and printed without delay. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 


Tue (rca Lancuacs. By James Owen Dorsey. (Department of the 
Interior. U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Region. J. W. Powell in charge. “Contributions to North 
American Ethnology.” Vol. vi.) Washington : Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1890. 4to. Pp. xviii, 794. 

This volume consists of Myths, Stories, and Letters in the ¢egiha lan- 
guage of the Siouan stock. The keen Sprachgefiihi which Dr. Dorsey pos- 
sesses is seen in his phonetic analyses, and one could wish that good monks 
who followed Columbus across the seas had been gifted with a like sense 
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for language. Did we know as much of the Timucuas or of the Taensas 
as Dr. Dorsey has discovered for us concerning the various Siouan tribes, 
the pre-history of the American continent would not now be so dark as 
it is. 

The data recorded by Dr. Dorsey were dictated to him in ¢egiha by va- 
rious Indians, and written down by him in that language. The Indian text 
is given with a literal interlinear translation, followed by explanatory notes 
and a literary translation into English. The ground covered by the vol- 
ume is very wide, embracing animal tales and nature-myths, historical tra- 
ditions, and correspondence upon various topics. The name ¢egiha (i. ¢., 
“those dwelling here”) is used by Dr. Dorsey to include the Omaha, Ponka, 
Kansa, Osage, and Kwapa dialects of the Siouan stock. 

Figuring most prominently in ¢egiha mythology is Ictinike, who appears 
as the deceiver of the human race, teaching them the war customs, besides 
“all the bad things which they know.” In many respects he finds an ana- 
logue in the Algonkian Na’nibéji’ and the K’mukamtchiksh of the Kla- 
maths. He appears in the character of a fallen angel, having been expelled 
from the realms above on account of sin. The principal myths and stories 
in which he figures in ¢egiha are as follows : — 

The Young Rabbit and Ictinike (here Ictinike is killed) ; Ictinike, the 
Turkeys, Turtle, and the Elk (this accounts for the red eyes of turkeys) ; 
Ictinike and the Elk ; Ictinike and the Buzzard (we are told here why the 
buzzard has no feathers on his head) ; Ictinike, the Brothers and Sister ; 
Ictinike and the Deserted Children ; Ictinike, the Coyote, and the Colt 
(tells how the Coyote lost his tail when fishing through the ice, — the inci- 
dent is related in almost the very words of the old German fox-wolf epi- 
sode); Ictinike and the Chipmunk ; Ictinike and the Four Creators ; Icti- 
nike, the Woman, and Child (explains the origin of the gray down on 
ripe plums); Ictinike and the Turtle. In these legends there is a wealth 
of detail and turns of language that are full of interest to the psychologist, 
as well as to the philologist and folklorist. Another chief character in 
¢egiha myth is Mactcifige, the Rabbit, of whom the following among other 
legends are recorded : — 

How the Rabbit killed the (Male) Winter (since that time, the female 
winter only being left, the cold has not been so intense) ; How the Rabbit 
caught the Sun in a trap (explains the origin of the “ singed” spot on the 
Rabbit’s back, between his shoulders: there are Athapascan and Otcipwé 
myths similar in general terms to this, although the Rabbit is not the hero); 
How the Rabbit killed the Black Bears (tells how these bears came to lose 
their spirits, and to form food for men); How the Rabbit killed a Giant ; 
How the Rabbit went to the Sun ; How the Rabbit killed the Devouring 
Hill ; How the Rabbit cured his Wound ; Ictinike and the Rabbit ; The 
Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear; The Young Rabbit and Ictinike (in this 
myth the Rabbit’s son causes the death of Ictinike) ; How the Rabbit was 
deprived of his fat (the Rabbit’s fat went to the Raccoon); The Rabbit 
and the Turkeys. 

There are many other interesting and valuable myths recorded by Dr. 


Dorsey, amongst which the following may be specially referred to : — 
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Waha"¢icige and Wakandagi,— the Orphan and the Water-Monster (this 
tale has, in the end, a remarkable analogy to a Kootenay myth, which tells 
how “ Bad-Clothes ” killed a seven-headed monster, returning home with the 
tongues); Waha"¢ige and the Buffalo-Woman ; The Corn-Woman and the 
Buffalo-Woman; The Chief’s Son and the Thunders; The Chief's Son, 
the Snake-Woman, and the Thunders ; Two Faces and the Twin Brothers ; 
The Brothers, the Sisters, and the Red Bird ; How the Big Turtie went on 
the Warpath ; The Man and the Snake-Man ; The Bear-Girl ; The War- 
riors who were changed to Snakes ; The Suitor and his Friends; The 
Orphan : a Pawnee Legend ; The Youth and the Underground People. 

These myths are interesting reading, apart from all considerations of sci- 
ence, and, besides, we have, in Dr. Dorsey’s volume, <ales such as these: 
The “ Adventures” of Hi"qpe-ag¢e (“ He who sticks a fine feather in his 
hair”) ; of Haxige (some of the incidents in this tale remind us of the Al- 
gonkian story of Na’nibdji’ and the Water-Monsters) ; of the Badger’s Son ; 
of the Puma, who was the adopted son of a man ; and of Waha"¢icige, the 
Orphan. 

The Episode of the Raccoons and the Crabs is like the Algonkian myth 
of the Raccoon and Crawfish, and finds analogues elsewhere also. The 
historical texts given by Dr. Dorsey embrace such topics as these: Nu- 
da"axa’s Account of his First War-Party ; The Defeat of the Pawnees by the 
Ponkas in 1855 ; The History of Icibaji ; The Story of Wabaskaha ; Bat- 
tles between the Omahas and the Ponkas; Battle between the Omahas and 
the Dakotas ; How the Dakotas fought the Pawnees ; Battle between the 
Dakotas and Omahas in 1847; War-Party in 1853; Two Crow’s War- 
Party in 1854. And there is a curious section on “ Sacred Traditions and 
Customs.” The Letters which Dr. Dorsey has embodied in his Gegiha 
Texts form a welcome and valuable addition to the usual linguistic mate- 
rial emanating from the aborigines. 

The care and research of Dr. Dorsey are to be seen on every page of 
this monument of ¢egiha philology, and it is to be hoped that the Bureau 
of Ethnology will be soon placed on such a footing as to give such emi- 
nently scientific investigators the advantages of prompt publication of the 
results of their labors. The work done by the collaborators of the Bureau 
is unequalled in the world of science, and Congress should see to it that 
their way is made smooth, and delays and hindrances, as far as possible, 
abolished. A. F. Chamberlain. 


GamEs, ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL, AND HOW TO PLAY THEM. Being the 
Games of the Ancient Egyptians, the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the 
Ludus Latrunculorum of the Romans, and the Oriental Games of Chess, 
Draughts, Backgammon, and Magic Squares. By Epwarp FALKENER. 
London and New York. Longmans, Green & Co. 1892. Pp. iv, 366, 
8vo. Illustrated with photo-engravings, photographs, and woodcuts. 
This handsome volume contains the results of several years of research 

into an interesting branch of folk-lore. The author, having first collected 

all known accounts of the several ancient games named on the title-page, 
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and having secured also new data concerning some of them, by ingenious 
studies and a scientific use of the imagination establishes rules for playing 
them, so that any one may play them as if they were modern games in- 
vented for the present time. The author’s method combines the historical 
with the practical. It is interesting to note that a fragment has been pre- 
served of the draught-board, made of ivory and porcelain, that belonged to 
Queen Hatasu, who lived in Egypt as early as 1600 B. c. 

Mr. Falkener describes the Roman game, /udus /atrunculorum, and iden- 
tifies it with the Egyptian game Zau, played by Queen Hatasu ; he then 
discovers, by analogy, etymology, and reason, the rules for playing the an- 
cient game. Specimen games are given in a notation of the author’s inven- 
tion. 

The second game, which he treats in like manner, is Senat; this is iden- 
tical with the modern Seegd described by Carrington Bolton in The Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. iii, page 132 (1890), and to whom Mr. Falke- 
ner gives due credit. 

The games of Han, of the Bow/, of the Sacred Way, and the game of 
Atep (the Mora of the Italians), are discussed at length, and abundantly 
illustrated. 

Under the section on Chess, the author passes over modern European 
chess, and confines himself to Chaturanga, Tamerlane’s chess, Burmese chess, 
Chinese chess, and Fapanese chess, with other unfamiliar varieties. We think 
it unfortunate that the author has departed, in this section, from the stand- 
ard systems of chess notation to introduce one of his own devising. 

Other sections deal with the game of Enclosing, varieties of Backgammon, 
and Fachisi of several kinds. Some of these Oriental games are long and 
complicated. 

Finally, a section on Magic Squares, including figures of the Knight's 
Tour, concludes the admirable work. In discussing the “tours of a chess 
knight,” he is evidently unacquainted with S. S. Haldeman’s little 16mo 
bearing this title, and printed in Philadelphia in 1864. Haldeman gives 
114 figures of the tour, with a valuable bibliography. 

Mr. Falkener’s work is an admirable handbook to Oriental and ancient 
games ; the bibliographies heading each section, and the numerous beauti- 
ful illustrations, make the volume unique. It is, moreover, a valuable con- 


tribution to this branch of folk-lore. 
B. 


AFrRo-AMERICAN Fo.k-Lore. Told round Cabin Fires of the Sea Islands 
of South Carolina. By A. M. H. Curistensen. Boston: J. G. Cup- 
ples Company, 250 Boylston Street. Pp. viii, 116. 

This pleasing and welcome little volume contains seventeen tales, for 
the most part variants of those already given by Uncle Remus, but in some 
cases original. Before the advent of Uncle Remus, the collector had al- 
ready printed a South Carolina version of “ De Wolf, de Rabbit, an’ de 
Tar Baby,” followed by several other tales ; to these she now adds addi- 
tional stories, all of which, as she observes, have the flavor of the life of 
the islands whence they are obtained. 
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In the case of at least some of these relations, an African origin is not 
merely matter of inference, since the reciter had heard them from his grand- 
father, who had been brought over as a slave. It would seem, indeed, that 
all the tales are African, though European elements may have mingled 
themselves with some of them. This African descent, however, does not 
prevent the recognition of acquaintances familiar in European collections. 
There are good reasons for believing, as the writer has before observed, 
that a considerable body of African folk-tales are derived from Asia, hav- 
ing perhaps, in a measure, been introduced by Mohammedan influences. 
As Europe also has borrowed from Asia, the curious result is that in the 
United States have met these two currents of tradition, and that versions 
of the same story, after having made in reverse directions the tour of the 
globe, encounter each other, and may be compared. It would, however, 
carry us beyond our limits if we should here undertake to enter into this 
theme. 

Mrs. Christensen remarks on the ethical character of the tales, and gives 
a very curious illustration of the mental condition in which the wiles of the 
rabbit are considered praiseworthy. Of “ Prince Baskin,” her informant, 
she says: “ He regards the rabbit stories with much respect, evidently 
considering them types of human experience in general, and his own in 
particular. He considers all the strategy of the rabbit quite admirable, so 
long as it is successful, even though it should involve the cruellest treach- 
ery. (Indeed, I fear the sentiment is general.) ‘You see, Missus, I is 
small man myself ; but I ain’t nebber ‘low no one for to git "head of me. I 
allers use my sense for help me "long, jes’ like Brer Rabbit. Fo’ de wah, 
ol’ Marse Heywood mek me he driber on he place, an’ so I ain’t hab for 
work so hard as de res’; same time I git mo’ ration ebery mout’ ’an’ mo’ 
shoe when dey share out de cloes at Chris’mas time. Well, dat come from 
usin’ my sense.’ 

In “Swahili Tales, as told by natives of Zanzibar,” by E. Steere, Lon- 
don, 1870, we read (p. viii): — 

“Tt will be observed that the place of the fox in our stories is here taken 
by the Sangara, which I ought, perhaps, to have translated by raddit, as 
European rabbits are called Sangara. I asked a native friend why San- 
garas should be thought so cunning. He said: ‘Look at one; it is al 
ways moving its mouth, as though it had something to say about every- 
thing.’ It is very common in the streets of Zanzibar to hear one person 
call out to another, ‘Ze Sangara wee /’ as much as to say, ‘ You fox, you!’ 
but there is more of reproach in the Swahili than in its English equivalent. 
There is a famous story of all the beasts agreeing to dig a well, and the 
Sangara alone refused to help. When it was finished, they watched in turn 
to prevent his getting water, but he cheated them all except the spider.” 

In spite of this ingenious explanation, it is doubtful whether the rabbit 
is of native African extraction. In Japanese stories the hare figures in a 
similar réle. 

Mrs. Christensen calls attention to the tale of “ De Tiger an’ de Nyung 
Lady,” as unique. In this tale, the “ young lady” has declared that she 
will not marry any man with a scratch on his back. (Presumably as an 
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evidence of cowardice in warfare.) Accordingly, the tiger transforms him- 
self to a man, and in this shape woos and wins the girl. When the mar- 
ried pair come to the tiger’s swamp, he departs, telling her to await his 
return, and leaves a fly to report to him as to her safety. 

Uncle Sambo seeks her, and finds her in the wood. The fly goes off to 
tell the tiger, who hastens back, and roars in order to frighten the adven- 
turer. But the latter is fearless, and the tiger, having put his courage to 
the proof, allows him to take the young lady home, contenting himself with 
giving him a wound in the side (with his spear) and observing : “ Now den, 
Sambo, tek you nyung lady home. I aint gwine hu’t her. I only married 
um for le’ um know dat a woman is n’t more dan a man, for de word dat 
she say, dat she ‘Would n’t married a man what gets a scratch on him 
back.’”’ So the damsel returns with Uncle Sambo to her mother, who 
remarks that she told her so. Tales of northern Europe represent the 
manner in which proud maidens are courted by elfin lovers, but this intro- 
duction of the tiger as the chastiser of haughtiness and patron of courage 
is certainly original. W. WN. 


Tue IRoquots Tratt, or Foot-prints of the Six Nations, in Custom, Tradi- 
tions, and History, by W. M. Beaucuamp, S. T. D., in which are included 
David Cusick’s Sketches of Ancient History of the Six Nations. Printed 
by H. C, Beauchamp, Recorder Office, Fayetteville, N. Y. 1892. Pp. 
150. 

This little volume, as the author remarks, is to be included among 
publications issued in honor of the four hundredth year of European- 
American history. The book begins with a reprint of the sketches of 
Cusick (1825), now grown scarce. Cusick made up his account chiefly of 
myths, including creation and migration legends ; into these he introduced 
a chronological form, beginning long before the Christian era. Dr. Beau- 
champ has illustrated the relation of the Onondaga with numerous notes, 
obtained partly from printed sources and partly from his own acquaintance 
with the tribe. He has further added notes of a general character, and 
“Troquois Notes” (on Indian fashions, the Dream Feast, etc.). The book 
thus made up will be found useful to all persons interested in the subject ; 
the publication is to be followed by another of about the same size, on the 
local Indian names of New York, with names from other States. 

Of Dr. Beauchamp’s remarks we can only cite a few examples. The 
Iroquois, he thinks, as a family, developed in Canada, the Canadian war 
forcing the Mohawks and Onondagas into New York, where they came 
into contact with the Cayugas and Senecas. The lists of names of chiefs 
given by Morgan and Hale he compared, with the aid of Albert Cusick 
(a grand-nephew o_ David), who supplied the Onondaga form, differing 
chiefly in pronunciation ; some of the explanations given by Cusick are 
also different. The author remarks that the facts did not correspond to 
the theoretically important influence of women among the Iroquois. De- 
scent on the mother’s side continued to the present day as regulating in- 
heritance of landed property. Until lately, at Brighton, near Syracuse. 
might be seen the tracks made by the Great Mosquito (parent of all existing 
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mosquitos), and by his slayer, the Holder of the Heavens, these tracks 
being often renewed by the Indians. Those of the Mosquito were twenty 
inches long, bird-like, and extended several rods. We suggest that it 
would not be amiss, as a matter of antiquarian interest, if these tracks 
could be restored and maintained. The relation of 1670 mentions an inci- 
dent of an Indian mother, a convert, who wished a sick slave to be bap- 
tized, in order that her daughter, who had died in ignorance of domestic 
labors, might not be unprotected in the other world. Albert Cusick sug- 
gested that the girl might have been one of the “Hidden Persons,” of 
whom memory is preserved among the old people ; these were secreted 
and kept pure from their birth ; a young man of this class might marry a 
young woman who belonged to the “Hidden Persons.” Dr. Beauchamp 
derives “ Adirondacks ” from the Onondaga Ha-te-en-tox, that is, Tree-eaters, 
referring to the practice of subsisting on the bark of trees. The author 
does not believe in the absolute permanence of custom, pointing out that 
Indians, like civilized people, were subject to changes of fashion. 


NOTES ON JOURNALS RECEIVED. 


Tue second number of the Journal of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archzological Expedition is chiefly occupied with an account of summer 
ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, by J. Walter Fewkes (159 pages). 
Dr. Fewkes remarks : “I promised the priests that I would tell the Amer- 
icans a true story of their religious ceremonials, so far as I could understand 
them. Having given me their confidence, they told me much which might 
otherwise have escaped me. They wish Americans to know of their reli- 
gious ceremonies, but they want the knowledge of them to be exact. The 
following pages are attempts to fulfil in part that promise by describing 
the summer ceremonials, or those witnessed in June, July, and August. A 
single celebration in May, and others in September, are likewise described ; 
but while it is well to introduce these, the other ceremonies of the epochs 
to which they belong must be treated of elsewhere.” The Snake Dance 
is to be described in a separate monograph. The article deals especially 
with the ceremonial acts, with references to the special symbolic designs 
on the persons and objects which appear at the time they are performed. 
The account is beautifully illustrated. It is impossible here to do more 
than refer to this wonderful and most novel picture of the religious life of 
the pueblos. The services of Dr. Fewkes, in opening a new field of in- 
vestigation, — a minute and accurate account of ritual, — is beyond praise. 
The article will become familiar to all students of primitive American life, 
and will be followed by further monographs, to which we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer. In the same number, J. G. Owens gives a very pleasant 
and sympathetic account of the Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi (Moki) 
Indians. As an example of the character of these ceremonies we may cite 
one of the prayers said at the naming of babies: “ May you live to be old ; 
may you have good corn; may you keep well; and now I name you 
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Daughter of the Sun.” All the females in the father’s line (though descent 
is said to be counted in the mother’s line) then take part in the rites, and 
each gives the child a different name, that in common use being, as Mr. 
Owen thinks, largely a matter of choice. The child is then presented to 
the sun, with prayers and sprinkling of sacred meal. 

“ The Folk-Lorist ” is intended to serve as an organ for the Chicago 
Folk-Lore Society. In notes entitled “‘ Gleanings in Mexican Folk-Lore,” 
L. H. Aymé makes mention of a Maya rite in Yucatan, during an eclipse 
of the moon. The account serves to show how much folk-lore might still 
be gathered among the Mayas, serving, perhaps, to throw some light on 
pre-Columbian customs. An Ogallaga Sioux, and captain of Indian police, 
Major George Sword, gives a translation of two Ghost-dance songs. Rabbi 


_E. G. Hirsch adds to the literature concerning the Evil Eye some observa- 


tions. He finds the root of the superstition in the belief that unburied 
spirits could enter the bodies of the living, and that they manifested their 
power through the eye. 

It is with no little regret that we are obliged to chronicle the suspension 
of the “Journal of the Gypsy Folk-Lore Society,” which comes to an end 
with the sixteenth number. The work will be continued in the “ Folk-Lore 
Journal.” The Journal has served many good purposes; it has been 
particularly remarkable as an example of international scholarship, its 
contributors belonging to many countries. Mr. Leland sums up, in parting 
words, the results of the activity of the Society, while the editors bid adieu 
to their companions in pleasant speech, observing: “ But although our 
journal comes to an end, we can hardly conceive that any of the members 
of our Society will cease henceforth to take an interest in Gypsy lore. 
There was a certain antiquary who confided to a friend his astonishment 
that every one was not like himself, a collector of Greek silver coins, 
‘they are so beautiful, and really uncommonly cheap.’ That sounds as 
odd to us as our astonishment might sound to him that every one does not 
turn Romany Rye. It is doubtless as well that such is not the case; still 
‘the merry race of Romany Rye,’ that phrase beloved of the penny-a-liner 
whenever it falls to him to speak of Gypsies, is not without a misappre- 
hended truth. ‘God bless you all, merry gentlemen, merry Romany gen- 
tlemen, — Awushto bakh tumenghi.’”” We trust that the organization of the 
Society will not be altogether abandoned. There should be some union in 
which lovers of Gypsy lore may meet. 
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